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BETWEEN ISSUES 


LAST WEEK in this space we noted briefly the irony of 
Milovan Djilas’ release from jail in Yugoslavia coinciding 
with the news that Olga Ivinskaya, Boris Pasternak’s closest 
friend, literary agent and collaborator, had been sent off 
to a concentration camp in the Soviet Union. Now some of 
the events surrounding her arrest are available and once 
more there is need for immediate and sustained protest by 
men of democratic spirit on behalf of a literary figure in 
the Communist world. 

Olga met Boris shortly after the war, when she was a 
translator at the State publishing house and he was a poet 
who preferred translating classics to writing within the 
Party line. The life, depth and beauty of the love that de- 
veloped between them moved millions when it was revealed 
in Dr. Zhivago, in the persons of Lara and Yury. 

In 1948, when Zhdanov was Soviet literary commissar, 
Olga was suddenly taken to Lubyanka prison. There, Paster- 
nak himself told Western friends, she was severely tortured 
by Lavrenti Beria’s henchmen while they tried to force her 
to sign a confession incriminating Pasternak as a spy. Olga’s 
refusal to comply with their wishes resulted in her being 
sent to a concentration camp. 

During her imprisonment Pasternak wrote Dr. Zhivago 
and supported her son and daughter by previous marriages. 
He was particularly fond of the girl, Irina, whom he came 
to consider his adopted daughter. 

In 1953, with the passage of five years and the death of 
Stalin, an amnesty permitted Olga to return to Moscow and 
she resumed her relationship with Pasternak: typing his 
manuscripts, helping him with his translations, and being 





helped by him with hers. Throughout the storm that broke 
when Dr. Zhivago was published in Italy in 1957 and per- 
sisted to the end of Pasternak’s life three years later, Olga 
was his staunchest supporter. That this would one day cause 
her great suffering preyed constantly on his mind. Indeed, 
in the January 22 London Sunday Times Professor Ronald 
Hingley, telling of a meeting with Pasternak a little over two 
years ago, writes: 

“Fear for her welfare became an obsession of his last 
years. This was precisely the intention of the authorities, 
for though he was shielded from direct molestation by his 
international fame it was possible to harass him effectively 
in this way. 

“He conveyed to friends in the West his fear that after his 
death she would be re-arrested.” 

On May 30 Boris Pasternak died. On August 20 Olga 
Ivinskaya and Irina were arrested. On December 7 they were 
tried. The mother was condemned to eight years in prison, 
the daughter to three. News of this was not published in 
Moscow, and those abroad who somehow found out about 
the seizure kept it from the press in the belief that private, 
unpublished approaches to the Soviet authorities would best 
aid Olga and Irina. 

Pasternak apparently knew better when he wrote to a 
friend in the West: “If, God forbid, they should arrest Olga, 
I will send you a telegram saying that someone has caught 
scarlet fever. In that event, all tocsins should be made to 
ring, just as would have been done in my own case, for an 
attack on her is in fact a blow at me.” 

The telegram has arrived and the fever is high. 
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Can much needed changes in Latin America be effected 


without dictatorship or Soviet assistance? 


Castroism 
vs. Democracy 


By Robert J. Alexander 


HE REALLY important fact about 

Castroism is not that it has 
enabled the Cuban Communist party 
to seize control of the country, but 
that it represents an indigenous Latin 
American revolution which has 
turned for support to the Soviet 
Union. For this raises a crucial ques- 
tion: Can the revolt against feudal- 
ism, militarism and economic back- 
wardness—long overdue everywhere 
in the region—be achieved without 
dictatorship and without Moscow’s 
assistance ? 

In the last 15 months, Fidel Castro 
has rallied the support of a steadily 
growing group in Latin America 
which may aptly be called the 
Jacobin Left. This group regards the 
checks and balances and the in- 
dividual freedoms of the democratic 
system as obstacles to agrarian re- 
form, mass education and “economic 
independence.” It argues that the 
United States, fearful of losing a 
source of cheap raw materials and 
foodstuffs, opposes industrialization 
in the hemisphere. It insists that 
the enemies of the U.S. are the area’s 
natural allies, and that only a dicta- 
torial revolutionary regime can move 
with the speed and decision neces- 
sary to bring about an effective so- 
cial revolution in Latin America. 

The mounting popularity of the 
Jacobin Left threatens both the fu- 
ture of U.S.-Latin American rela- 
tions and the very fate of democracy 
in the region. Until now, all popular 
movements for social change have 
also aspired to establish a system of 
political democracy. Indeed, democ- 
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racy has been a fundamental ele- 
ment of Latin American belief, re- 
gardless of how much it may have 
been violated in practice. Almost 
every constitution drawn up in the 
hemisphere in the last 150 years has 
been basically democratic. 

Traditionally, too, Latin Ameri- 
can reform movements have drawn 
from the writings and actions of 
our revolutionary founding fathers 
—from Abraham Lincoln and from 
Franklin D. Roosevelt—and_ they 
have sought allies in this country’s 
liberal and labor circles. The 
Jacobins turn their backs on_ all 
this. To them, the revolution of 
1776 was largely a fraud, Lincoln 
was the spokesman for nascent U.S. 
capitalism and FDR was an exponent 
of full-blown U.S. imperialism. 

It cannot be denied that Washing- 
ton policies since World War II 
have contributed mightily to the 
growth of Jacobinism. Washington’s 
all but universal support of every 
Latin American dictator since 1945 
(as well as its support of Franco 
and a host of equally elegant “demo- 
crats” outside the hemisphere) has 
seemed to. make a mockery of U.S. 
claims to be the leader of the demo- 
cratic cause throughout the world. 

Similarly, U.S. failure to fulfill 
World War II promises of vast aid 
for economic development, which 
Latin Americans felt it was capable 
of giving, has tended to substantiate 
the charge that we do not want Latin 
America to industrialize. And the 
charge was further reinforced by 
the Eisenhower Administration’s long 


insistence that our neighbors would 
have to rely exclusively on U.S. 
private investments for economic 
help. Many Latin Americans saw 
this as proof that the United States 
was interested only in the amount 
of profit its firms could make in 
their countries. 

The slowdown of Latin America’s 
economic development to only a 
litle more than 1 per cent per 
capita a year since 1955, and the 
apparent continued hypocrisy in the 
U.S. concerning the problem of 
dictatorship vs. democracy in the 
hemisphere, has led to a widespread 
feeling of frustration. This, in turn, 
has led young people particularly, 
most notably students, to adopt the 
views of the Jacobin Left. 

A decade ago, Juan Peron tried 
to mobilize this political movement, 
but he had a number of handicaps. 
He was an Argentine, a general and 
on the scene before Moscow was 
ready to become deeply involved in 
New World affairs. There always has 
been a certain suspicion of Argentine 
territorial ambitions, particularly on 
the part of its closest neighbors; 
generals are not very popular in 
Latin America; and without Soviet 
economic and_ political support 
Peron was no match for the U.S. 

Fidel Castro suffers none of these 
handicaps. Cuba is not generally re- 
garded as “imperialistic.” Castro is 
a civilian, no matter how much he 
may dress in olive drab, and he de- 
feated a strong regular army, thus 
winning wide acclaim and support 
among anti-militarist civilians. By 








joining the Soviet camp in world 
affairs, he has been able to get sizable 
economic and political aid—and even 
the promise of military support— 
from the Kremlin. 

The first reaction to Castro in 
Latin America was one of over- 
whelming support. The Batista dic- 
tatorship which he overthrew was 
much hated, and his followers in the 
26th of July Movement gave great 
promise for the future of not only 
Cuba but all of Latin America. They 
were young, idealistic and untainted 
by the corruption which had long 
been the curse of Cuban politics. 
They had a program for restoring 
democratic government and effecting 


Lo) 
fundamental social and economic 
changes on the island. 

During his first 10 months in 
power, Castro appeared to be carry- 
ing out the program he had promised. 
A mammoth effort toward ending 
illiteracy was begun; drastic steps 
taken to eliminate corruption; the 
tax system was completely revised 
and made more progressive; a large- 
scale economic development plan was 
put forward; an agrarian reform 
decree-law was issued which seemed 
to promise to give the land to those 
who cultivated it. Finally, civil 
liberties were maintained and, 
though he became increasingly vague 
regarding elections, Castro con- 
tinued to proclaim his intention of 
restoring a democratically chosen 
constitutional regime. 

Meanwhile, a sharp struggle for 
power was going on within his 
regime. One faction, favoring the 
revolution’s original democratic pro- 
gram, was led by Camilo Cienfuegos, 
Commander of the Armed Forces, 
and Hubert Matos, head of the gar- 
rison in Cienfuegos; it also had the 
support of Manuel Ray, Minister of 
Public Works, Felipe Pazos, head of 
the National Bank, Rufo Lopez 
Fresquet, Minister of Finance, Dr. 
Hernandez, Minister of Labor, and 
most of the trade union leaders who 
had taken over the labor movement 
with the victory of the revolution in 


January 1959. 


The other faction was the Jacobin 
Left. It was opposed even to dis- 
cussing the question of elections, 
calling for the establishment of a 
revolutionary dictatorship and elimi- 
nation of all open criticism of the 
regime. It favored a completely state- 
dominated economy. It urged Cuba’s 
alignment with the USSR interna- 
tionally, and alliance with the Com- 
munist party inside Cuba. 

In November 1959 the die was cast 
in favor of the Jacobin group: 
Hubert Matos was jailed for 20 
years; Cienfuegos disappeared; the 
other supporters of the democratic 
position were eliminated from the 
Government. At the same time, the 
regime purged the labor movement— 
by force and the threat of force—of 
all those who refused to form an 
alliance with the Communists in the 
unions. Freedom of press and or- 
ganization was first restricted and 
finally eliminated altogether. Castro 
announced that it was counter-revolu- 
tionary to talk of elections and pro- 
claimed that anyone against the 
Communist party was against Castro. 

One can only speculate on what 
made Castro decide to throw in his 
lot with the Jacobin Left—headed by 
his brother Raul, Major Ernesto 
“Che” Guevara and Antonio Nuiez 
Jimenez, head of the National Agrar- 
ian Reform Institute. Perhaps the 
unequalled adulation to which he was 
subject in the first months of the 
regime went to his head and pro- 
vided him with visions of himself as 
the leader of social revolution in 
Latin America; perhaps he misunder- 
stood the attitude of the U.S. State 
Department, which was one of “wait 
and see,” as being hostile to his 
government; perhaps it was simply 
kinship and affection which bound 
him closer to the Raul Castro-Gue- 
vara group than to its opponents. 

Whatever the Castro’s 
regime not only adopted from No- 
vember 1959 onward the internal 
policies which I have noted, but also 
took an unequivocal position on the 
side of the Soviet Union in its 
struggle with the United States—a 


reasons, 


development which culminated in So- 
viet Premier Nikita Khrushchev’s 
famous threat to use rockets to “pro- 
tect” the Castro regime, and Fidel’s 
own appearance before the United 
Nations. 

The turn of events in Cuba has 
resulted in a bitter struggle through- 
out Latin between _ the 
Democratic Left and the Jacobin 
Left. Although Castro had the sup- 


port of democratic social revolution- 


America 


ary elements everywhere during his 
struggle to overthrow Batista and 
right after he came to power, he has 
cut all ties with these groups. In- 
deed, he has gone much further; 
whereas in the first months of his 
regime Castro gave aid to those 
seeking to overthrow the remaining 
dictatorships in Latin America, in 
recent months he has concentrated 
his efforts on overturning the regimes 
controlled by democratic social revo- 
lutionary elements. Not only did 
Castro give moral and political sup- 
port last November, for example, to 
the Caracas street rioters trying to 
overthrow President Romulo Betan- 
eourt’s Government in Venezuela, 
but he has continued to ship arms to 
the Jacobin elements there. 

The outcome of this struggle be- 
tween the Democratic Left and the 
Jacobin Left, in Cuba as well as in 
the rest of the hemisphere, will be 
determined to a considerable degree 
by what the United States does or 
does not do. President Kennedy has 
a unique opportunity to throw the 
full weight of U.S. influence behind 
the forces of democratic social change 
which are eagerly looking to him for 
hemispheric leadership. Disillusion- 
ment with the new Washington Ad- 
ministration, if it comes, will be 
catastrophic. Quite literally, this is the 
last chance for the United States in 
Latin America. To make the most of 
this chance, three steps must be 
taken: 

1. The U.S. must make it un- 
equivocally clear that it supports 
political democracy throughout the 
New World. (This means taking the 


lead in doing something effective 
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about the remaining old-fashioned 
tyrannies, particularly that of Trujil- 
Jo in the Dominican Republic.) 

2. The U.S. must extend the 
greatest support possible to pro- 
grams of social change in Latin 
America which are being undertaken 
in a democratic manner. 

3. The U.S. must offer Latin 
American large-scale 
program of cooperation for eco- 
nomic development. 

Only after such a program has 
begun can Washington hope to deal 
with Castroism. This country cannot 
expect its neighbors to accept in good 
faith protests about Castro’s dicta- 
torial nature when it continues to 
tolerate Trujillo. It cannot expect 
them to believe they can_ better 
achieve long overdue social changes 
and obtain help for economic devel- 
opment by continuing to align them- 
selves with the U.S. rather than the 
Soviet Union until we have given 
concrete evidence that such is in fact 
the case. 

Meanwhile, Washington has little 
choice but to continue its present 
policy toward Cuba for a while. I 
happen to think that the economic 
moves against Cuba during 1960 
and the break in U.S.-Cuba relations 
early in January were mistakes. They 
have made it more difficult for the 
inevitable disenchantment in Castro 
by the Latin American Democratic 
Left to take place, because now the 
issue is clouded by a struggle be- 
tween the Yankee Goliath and the 
Cuban David. To repudiate these 
moves at the present time, however, 
would be a blow to the morale of the 
democratic opponents of Castro in- 
side Cuba. The sympathy of the U.S. 
Government, as well as that of all 
men of good will in this country, 
should be with these foes of the 
Cuban dictator. The United States 
can best help future inter-American 
relations and the cause of democracy, 
therefore, by first developing a new 
program for Latin America as a 
whole and then dealing with the 
Cuban situation in the context of 
this new situation. 
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CUBA'S 


By Herbert J. Teison 


MAN-ON-THE-STREET 


HAVANA 

HE GOVERNMENT-CONTROLLED ra- 
dio and television programs and 
newspapers in this former Caribbean 
playground were all concentrating on 
one theme when I arrived last month: 
“YANKEE INVASION IMMINENT. “BOMB 
FACTORY CONFISCATED; YANKEE DYNA- 
MITE FOUND.” And on posters, bill- 
boards, bus-fare receipts and match 
boxes direct or implied anti-Yankee 
propaganda was the order of the day. 
But while talking to more than 
100 Cubans—in homes, shops, cabs. 
bars and bordellos—I found that this 
campaign is failing to instill in them 
a hatred for North Americans. In 
fact, the man-on-the-street is be- 
wildered. He finds it hard to recon- 
cile the taloned beast in the political 
cartoons with Americans whom he 
met when they came down here to 
gamble and take the sun. He cannot 
diabolical the  sport- 
shirted tourist who would waste 
hours photographing the Mora 
Castle—a ruin that, as one Cubano 
put it, “I wouldn’t even visit if they 
gave it to me rent-free for a year.” 
Nor can the average Cuban under- 
stand why Fidel Castro, who he 
feels is doing so many positive 
things, is at the same time trying 
to create this unrest and hate. One 
example is Anita—a Latin version of 
Elizabeth Taylor—who under the 
previous government had tried un- 
successfully to get a teaching license. 
Now she has a license and teaches 
secondary school in a cooperative 
in Oriente Province. To get to work 
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Herbert J. TEISON is a free-lance 
journalist who recently completed 
an extensive tour of Castro’s Cuba. 





CASTRO: ANTI-U.S. DRIVE FAILS 


she must rise at 5 AM and ride over 
seven miles on muleback. After 
school she teaches a class of adults 
to read and write. She is thinking of 
joining the militia, to which two of 
her sisters already belong. She is 
con Fidel 100 per cent. 

An avid newspaper reader and 
radio listener, Anita has absorbed 
a full measure of anti-American 
propaganda. Despite this, she was 
as warm and as friendly with me 
as she is with her own people. She 
introduced me to her mother, her 
four sisters and one brother (who 
tried to speak with me in his halting 
high-school English). She was talka- 
tive to the point of verbosity about 
politics and about her personal 
problems. 

“When you learn to fire your 
gun,” I asked, “will you shoot me?” 
The question upset her and she 
hesitated before answering weakly, 
“If you come to take my country, 








I suppose I would shoot you.” But 
neither I nor any other American 
had harmed her. Anita, like the 
others with whom I spoke, knew 
Americans only as friends. 

At one point in my visit to Cuba, 
I found myself in the middle of a 
spontaneous demonstration of some 
1,000 Cubans in downtown Havana. 
It had been triggered by a bombing 
a half-hour earlier in which a dozen 
or so citizens had been hurt. There 
was much chanting of “Cuba si, 
Yanqui no!”, accompanied by hand- 
clapping in unison in the best tradi- 
tions of mass hysteria. Though I was 
right in the middle of the crowd, 
did not chant or clap my hands and 
clearly look like a North American, 
I received only questioning looks 
from a few of the people around 
me. The emotions of the crowd were 
essentially pro-Cuba rather than anti- 
Yankee. 

The Government, however, picked 
up this bombing incident immediate- 
ly and within an hour was blaring 
over the radio that the violence was 
the work of “Yankee imperialists.” 
I heard this on the radio of a cab 
in which I was riding. When the 
broadcast was over I asked the cab 
driver, “How can they be sure so 
quickly that the bombing was done 
by ‘Yankee imperialists?’” After 
thinking for a moment or two, he 
shrugged his shoulders and replied, 
“I suppose everyone is a ‘Yanqui 
imperialist.’ ” 

This shrug of the shoulders also 
characterized the attitude of the 
proprietor of a specialty shop with 
whom | talked. I asked him if he 
had seen the day’s headlines an- 
nouncing that a U.S. invasion was 
imminent. He said that he had. I 
then asked if he had also read the 
details of the story. “How often 
can they tell me the same thing and 
expect me to read it?” he answered. 

Even soldiers take the Govern- 
ment’s hate campaign with a grain 
of salt, if the two whom I picked 
up while driving through Pinar del 
Rio Province are typical. They were 
enthusiastic about Fidel, yet they did 


not believe there would really be a 
conflict between Cuba and the U.S. 
“No doubt the difficulties between 
our countries will be arranged,” was 
how one of them summed up the 
international situation. 

It must be stressed, of course, that 
the man-on-the-street in Cuba today 
bears little resemblance to the Cuban 
who has left the country. Chances 
are that the average Cuban previous- 
ly was a have-not or have-little. Now 
he may not have more, but he lost 
nothing in the revolution and has 
been promised everything in the 
future. 

Of course, there were those who 
were anti-Castro also. Those that I 
met were so taken up with their anti- 
feelings that there 
seemed to be little room left for 
either pro- or anti-Americanism. 

One exception was the cab driver 
who gave me a free trip around 
Havana at 4 am. He showed me 
the lines of Cubans in front of the 
American embassy waiting for visas 
(they were still being issued then) 
which would not be good until No- 
vember 1961. He showed me other 
lines in front of the DIER, the Army 
intelligence office, made up of people 
waiting to get their military travel 


Government 


pass from the Government. 

“Why do all these people want 
to leave?” he asked rhetorically. 
Later, in a small all-night restaurant, 
he told me why the only thought 
in his mind was to get out of the 
country. “Before [everyone refers 
to the Fulgencio Batista dictatorship 
as “before”], I was the head of 
a small construction firm. I was able 
to build myself a small country place. 
We grew a few things. It was nice. 

“Now, they take away my house, 
my land. They leave me only this 
car which I use as a taxi. We raise 
a few pigs, but I am afraid to raise 
more or they will take them away 
also. Still they don’t leave me alone. 
All the time they watch me. Every 
few weeks they come and ask ques- 
tions. 

“Fortunately, I still get a few pesos 
from outside my work. When I get 





enough together, I will take a small 
boat late at night and head for Key 
West.” 

As a group, it was the young 
people whom I found to be most 
affected by Government propaganda, 
If anti-Yankeeism ever does take hold 
in Cuba, it will capture the youth 
before all others. On two occasions, 
youngsters playing in the street 
looked up at me and whispered to 
one another, “Americano.” The sec- 
ond time, I stopped to talk with them, 
three between the ages of 12 and 
15. When they found I spoke their 
language, they thought that perhaps 
I was Russian or Polish. As soon 
as | told them that I was an Ameri- 
can they became reticent and em- 
barrassed. 

The young people appear to be 
much taken by the Russians. A young 
man of about 17 years old, working 
behind a lunch counter, attempted to 
debate with me the superiority of the 
Russians over Americans. He argued 
that they were better engineers, 
scientists, etc. Though he had been 
educated in a church school, he had 
recently left the church. He wanted 
me to know that he was living the best 
of all possible lives, and that things 
would be great for him and for his 
country from now on. Clearly, Fidel 
(who, he claimed, had eaten at his 
counter that very day) is his hero. 
But his over-insistence and over-en- 
thusiasm made one wonder. “The 
Russians are also better tippers,” 
was his parting shot as I left the 
counter. 

These, then, are a few of the 
people I met and drank and talked 
with in Cuba. Their attitude toward 
Castro is reminiscent of the feelings 
of the people in the United States 
toward Franklin Roosevelt in the 
°30s. But when it comes to anti- 
Yankeeism, most of them take their 
lider maximo with a pound of salt. 
The Cuban, like most people, is re- 
luctant to hate on the basis of an 
abstract concept. This is especially 
true when it comes to hating people 
whom he has traditionally regarded 
as friends. 
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BOHN 


HE lOOTH ANNIVERSARY celebra- 
: tee of the War Between the 
States may do us some good, as it 
comes at a time when there is in- 
creasing animosity between North 
and South. The opposition to the 
1954 Supreme Court decision has 
caused some people to wonder 
whether the great struggle really ac- 
complished the purpose for which 
600.000 Americans sacrificed their 
lives. We now hear people asking, 
and not too humorously: “Who won 
the war anyway?” 

I was born 13 years after Ulysses 
S. Grant and Robert E. Lee had their 
Sunday morning meeting at the Ap- 
pomatox Court House. I had two 
older brothers in the battle of Gettys- 
burg. One of them had his skull 
criss-crossed with welts raised by a 
Southern sword. In my childhood, 
the talk around the evening stove in 
winter, or before the country store 
in summer, was always about the 
war. The boys and girls learned all 
about the errors committed by Gen- 
erals McClellan and Sherman, but 
they also were taught that the North 
had won, that the slaves had been 
freed and that black men and white 
would live together in peace and 
equality from that time on. The 14th 
Amendment had been added to the 
Constitution and the whole matter 
of race relations had been neatly 
finished and tied up. 

Bruce Catton, one of our most per- 
ceptive writers on these matters, 
thinks the whole great tragedy could 
have been avoided if leaders had 
utilized the advantages afforded them 
by a democratic government. He is 


basically right—though there is 
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By William E. Bohn 


Abe Lincoln and 
The United Nations 


much more to be said about the 
matter than he has written in any 
exposition I have seen. Perhaps the 
war could have been side-stepped if 
only men had been different from 
what they were; but both slavery 
and federation went deep into human 
nature and roused basic emotions. 
Millions of people were so angered 
that calm reason became impossible. 
In 1861, both Northerners and 
Southerners felt they stood for 
principles which were so basic that 
they called on men to fight. When 
people are in this state of mind they 
cannot be expected to make wise 


‘decisions. 


It was before a party convention 
in 1858 that Lincoln made his classic 
declaration: “I believe this govern- 
ment cannot endure permanently half 
slave and half free.’ The word 
permanently contains an implication 
that the author of the Emancipation 
Proclamation was willing to give the 
institution of slavery a long rope, 
though he felt that in the end it 
would wear itself out. But there is 
expressed even more clearly the con- 
viction that reducing humans to the 
status of property is so evil, so wrong 
that it cannot be accepted as a fea- 
ture of any civilized society. He had 
no doubt about the necessity of 
fighting to preserve the Union and 
human freedom. 

Even if the war was only half 
won—and without regard for the mo- 
ment to the number of deaths—it 
was worth winning. It is true that the 
slaves were only partly emancipated 
and the Union was preserved only in 
its legal and constitutional aspects. 
But within that union the lusty seeds 


of liberty and equality would go on 
growing age after age. Congress and 
the courts were then and are now 
instruments for expansion of demo- 
cratic realities. Translating beautiful 
theories into the solid facts of life 
may seem a long and tedious process, 
but by winning the conflict, we had 
made it possible to provide legal and 
legislative equality on a country- 
wide scale. It is this process that now 
creates the sullen postscript to the 
war which is reported from the South 
in our daily press and newscasts. 

Inevitably, in connection with this 
anniversary celebration, we think of 
the present world union, the United 
Nations, and the danger of cleavage 
to which it is exposed. If Lincoln 
was right about the American Gov- 
ernment of his day, it is safe to 
guess that our world union of 1961 
cannot endure permanently half Com- 
munist and half free. I will be told, 
of course, that Communism is not 
a form of slavery, that it is merely 
another form of government, that it 
exists far off—in Russia or China— 
and so is none of our concern. 

This way of looking at the present 
world division sounds like common 
sense. The difficulty is that it rests 
upon a completely false supposition. 
Communism is not far off; it is, by 
its very nature, world-wide. And it 
is not just another form of govern- 
ment which may be trusted to go 
on year after year carrying on in- 
nocent competition with the older 
forms of society. Its ways are as 
different from ours as slavery was 
from freedom. It depends on force, 
on deception, on degradation. So 
separate from the rest of the world 
are the great Communist nations that 
thus far we have found it impossible 
to carry on any sort of satisfactory 
negotiations with them. We look on 
with only faint hope of success as 
our new Administration begins its 
efforts to approach them. 

We shall see, in the course of time, 
whether President Kennedy will be 
more successful with the Commu- 
nists than President Lincoln was with 
the Confederates. 
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N TODAY’s world we must gear ourselves to the momen- 
I. of change or be left behind by events. In many 
areas, old methods and old attitudes must give way to 
the new. In the most effective possible way we must 
learn how to combine a willingness to be venturesome 
with a sense of responsibility, of history, tradition and 
moral values. 

We are confronted with a whole new world and en- 
tirely new sets of relationships within that world—from 
medical science to space law, from labor-management 
relations to the critically complicated challenge of dis- 
armament. Views and assumptions which a previous 
generation of Americans have taken for granted are 
being jolted abruptly, and the jolts will continue to come. 

My own generation faced a similar although more 
limited challenge in the early ’30s when the sudden col- 
lapse of our economy shocked us out of our easy assump- 
tion that money, at least for the fortunate few, grew 
on trees. Our response was bold, pragmatic and creative. 
Ultimately, we found the means of releasing again the 
limitless capacity of the American people and _ their 
economic system for new records of material accomplish- 
ment and individual opportunity. 

Admittedly, the present challenge involves far more 
than jobs, pay increases and material comforts. Now, 
for the first time in our history, our destiny is tied to 
that of hundreds of millions of other human _ beings 
whose objectives, hopes and fears appear different from 
our own, but who, like ourselves, are contending with 
new forces of massive strength and uncertain direction. 
Yet I believe there is every reason for measured con- 
fidence in our capacity to meet this new challenge with 
honor and success. 

The first essential step is to understand the forces 
with which we must contend, and throughout America 
a major re-examination is already under way in earnest. 
During the recent months | have seen it and felt it not 
only on college campuses, but in crossroads and byways 
around the nation, in buses and in supermarkets, in 
grocery stores, in the State Department and on Capitol 
Hill. 

This re-examination in regard to America’s relation 
with the world strikes me as particularly hopeful. The 
vastly oversimplified views of the world struggle which 
most of us accepted without serious question a decade 
ago are now giving way to a much more sophisticated 
and realistic consideration of what we are up against. 
Let us review briefly the stages of American thinking 
about world affairs which succeeded one another in the 
1950s. 

A little over 10 years ago the North Korean Army, 
armed and directed by the Kremlin, struck without 
warning across the Southern border. Suddenly we found 
ourselves face to face with the hard, aggressive military 
aspect of world Communism. Before this invasion oc- 
curred, we had comfortably assumed that Soviet military 
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power, although great, was not likely to be used in out- 
right aggression. As a result, our military forces had 
been reduced well below the danger point. In our hurry 
to redress this error, we rushed to the other extreme: 
Constructive, creative programs such as the Marshall 
Plan and Point Four were downgraded. Foreign policy 
became centered on military force and military alliances. 

Since matters of military policy, in the public mind, are 
largely the concern of the experts, generals, admirals 
and heads of government, this helped create an almost 
fatalistic national mood. The challenge of world Com- 
munism had suddenly emerged as largely a military 
challenge. As a practical matter, therefore, the ordinary 
citizen felt little direct responsibility. What indeed could 
he do except pay his taxes cheerfully and hope that our 
military authorities really knew their jobs? 

With Stalin’s death in 1953 we gradually moved to- 
ward broader interpretation of the world contest. As So- 
viet Premier Nikita Khrushchev threatened to “bury” 
us economically rather than militarily, we began to look 
beyond the very real Soviet military threat to the eco- 
nomic aspects of the world conflict. Thus we became 
increasingly conscious of the burgeoning Soviet econ- 
omy, its rapid growth rate and its concentration on heavy 
industry. 

While this broader view of the world challenge was 
a long step toward reality, it still left the individual 
American in the role of an anxious, but not yet directly 
involved, bystander. Global economic problems, like 
modern military problems, are infinitely complex. In 
the minds of many, if not most, Americans they seem 
to belong to the great corporations, the great labor 
unions, and to the distant Federal Government. And so, 
while accepting in a general way the dangers which con- 
front us in world affairs, we were inclined to view them 
as beyond our power to influence or even fully to 
understand. 

Unless I am sadly mistaken, we are now rapidly devel- 
oping a broader, more sophisticated and more personal 
view. We are beginning to suspect that the future may 
not necessarily belong to the nations which can pro- 
duce or set off the most rockets or even make the most 
bathtubs. We are beginning to understand that the con- 
test goes beyond both guns and butter to the fundamental 
question of the meaning, promise and relevance of our 
free democratic society. 

In its broadest and most realistic sense, we are coming 
to see that the struggle is between two widely varying 
interpretations of the meaning of life: one which believes 
in the inherent dignity of the human individual, the 
other which believes that man was born to serve the 
state. Consequently, our attention is shifting from the 
question of how our society can survive to what we 
Americans have to offer. Without neglecting the essential 
military mechanics of survival, the pertinent question 
is not simply how but why. 
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As members of a free society, we must strive not only 
for survival but to maintain the right of future genera- 
tions to continue to live in open societies. The point 
about a free society is that it is an open society, not a 
vacant one. It is open for inventiveness in statecraft as 
well as in science, for controversy in public as well as 
in private, for competition in ideas as well as in goods, 
for incentive for leadership as well as for leisure. 

Obviously, our free society faces some formidable 
disadvantages when it is called upon to share the world 
with closed totalitarian societies, particularly so when 
those closed societies have announced their determina- 
tion to demolish it. But our free and open society is 
the only kind of society that gives meaning and pur- 
pose to life, and if we are to keep it, we must see that 
our individual, family, college and professional lives 
are freer, more constructive and more active than the 
lives we might lead if we lived in a closed totalitarian 
society. 

People do manage to exist in closed societies. Long 
before the Soviet Union and Communist China, hundreds 
of millions of people had lived their full span of years 
in closed societies. In such a society the risks are very 
great, for no one knows when the police will knock at 
the door at night, or when the leadership will decide to 
snuff out a few more lives in a sudden burst of terror. 

The common lot of the 1 billion people who live 
under Communist rule consists of hard physical work 
in return for the bare essentials of life, uncritically be- 
lieving what the newspapers say, avoiding controversy, 
sticking resolutely to safe thoughts and simple comments, 
concentrating on the safe and the unspectacular, never 
probing, arguing, writing, speaking. 

As members of an open, free society, how can we suc- 
cessfully compete with a closed, totalitarian society of 
this kind? 

Only by living by significantly different values and 
for significantly different goals. Only by learning to 
make use of the freedom that our open society provides 
to do the things others cannot do because of their closed 
one. We must accentuate the use of that marginal element 
in our lives which really is different from theirs—that 
goes beyond the essentials of eating, sleeping and keeping 
alive, to the individual, distinguishing element that en- 
ables us to be different. We must concentrate as free 
individuals in making use of our margin for living free 
lives, the margin which the threat of fear, eavesdropping, 
secret police and regimentation stifles in the closed 
society. 

Essential to this process is a clear understanding of 
the revolutionary changes which are taking place in 
the world beyond our own shores, and a vigorous com- 
munication of this understanding to our children. 
Whether or not free societies such as ours continue 
to exist and prosper in tomorrow’s world will depend 
not only on defenses and the vitality of our economy, 








but even more perhaps on our deep convictions with 
regard to human freedom and our moral commitment to 
the rights of the individual, and on our capacity and 
willingness to think and act in the great democratic 
tradition. 

The conflict between the closed Communist societies 
and our own open one is far more than a conflict between 
rival defense establishments, rival economies, rival es- 
pionage systems, or rival summit negotiators. It is a 
conflict that touches directly the lives, the energy, the 
sense of purpose and the faith of each one of us. 

The task of working the world out of its cold war 
impasse may, of course, prove to be beyond human 
capacity. At best, much of it depends on influences and 
events beyond our control. But our capacity to achieve 
a meaningful existence rests squarely on our ability to 
generate sufficient power to assert ourselves constructively 
and responsibly as individuals. 

Moreover, freedom itself cannot be indefinitely con- 
fined by national borders and cold war battle lines. Is 
it possible that behind the ruthless, totalitarian leader- 
ship of Communist China, humanistic sparks may still 
be smouldering and that out of the ashes may again 
arise the creative genius which made possible the long 
miracle of Chinese civilization? Can the Kremlin open 
the laboratories of the Soviet Union to the inquiring 
young minds necessary for scientific achievement while 
still denying the right to think about, and absorb, the 
great truths of human history? Those who believe truly 
and deeply in the worth of the individual and the power 
of the ideal of freedom cannot accept as inevitable the 
denial of freedom for any portion of the human race. 

But whatever we do, let us not become so preoccupied 
with the forces and counterforces within China and 
Russia that we neglect to do the great and good things 
we are able to do among the majority of mankind for whom 





GOING DOWN 


Escaping disaster, an end to all mirth, 
Men dig to find shelter down under the earth, 
Build burrow and cavern and split-level hole, 
And live like the gopher, the worm and the 
mole. 
At last they relax, far removed from the sky, 
Protected by dirt from explosions on high, 
And there, tired from digging, contentedly rest- 
ing, 
Have nothing to fear—except underground test- 
ing. 
—Richard Armour 





Communism is still an unappealing and foreign ide- 
ology. 

All of the major civilizations of the non-Communist 
world have been built on the proposition that man is 
more than a chemical accident. All religions are com- 
mitted to that proposition. We know that man is sur- 
rounded by belief and lives for a purpose. We have no 
need to discover or invent new principles or ideologies 
to live by. Indeed, we have only to reach back to the 
values of the past and merge them with the opportunities 
of the future. If we re-anchor ourselves to the great ideas 
of all time, we will have more than enough of the moral 
strength we need to make judgments, to set our course 
and to persevere. 

What is equally important, we will once more have 
standards for self-judgment. We will see more clearly 
than we have in the past that our national economic 
growth will not be maintained by half-empty factories 
and uneven employment. We will realize that the promise 
of America cannot be fulfilled through a half-hearted 
fulfillment of our national commitment to human rights 
and individual dignity for all. We will understand that 
in the context of the challenge of the 20th century, we 
have not been put here on earth merely to build better 
bathtubs than the Russians. 

I do not suggest that the path ahead is easy. On the 
contrary, our tasks will be grueling, difficult and at times 
thankless ones. Yet we have all we need for the task 
before us, and I am confident that the rewards of living 
in the days ahead will be measured by the sense of 
achievement, patriotism and personal accomplishment 
that will go to those Americans who involve themselves 
in participating in the long-term effort of moving our na- 
tional policies into constructive, active, positive channels. 

This is the exciting promising kind of world into 
which my generation was born—a world where, on three 
continents, Gandhi, Wilson and Sun Yat-sen represented 
triumphant moving forces of wider freedom and more 
significant life. In my lifetime, this world has been put 
on the defensive by the impact of two world wars and 
the revolutionary forces which have accompanied and 
followed them. 

Today, two-thirds of the people on this earth are in 
the throes of the greatest revolution of all time: Men 
and women once doomed to endless poverty, misery and 
disease are reaching out for more dignity and expanding 
economic opportunities. We are now challenged to under- 
stand the nature of this revolutionary world, to re- 
capture the power and purpose of our own great demo- 
cratic revolution, to explore the destructive, negative 
forces at work in Communist societies, and to put our- 
selves in touch with the aspirations of the people in 
between—the men and women and children of Asia, 
Africa and Latin America who are looking for America 
to recapture the vision of Jefferson, Lincoln, Wilson 
and Roosevelt. 
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Forthcoming German-Polish negotiations may seek a 


SOLUTION 
FOR THE ODER-NEISSE 


the first postwar negotiations on 
relations between West Germany and 
Poland would soon get under way 
“through official channels” has again 
revived speculation about the fate of 
the former German territories east of 
the Oder and Neisse rivers. In the 
Federal Republic, from which I have 
just returned, interest in these terri- 
tories also has been spurred by Soviet 
Premier Nikita Khrushchev’s recent 
demand that the Pushtani of Pakistan 
be allowed to say whether they wished 
to live in Pakistan or Afghanistan. 
His intervention was patently a move 
to stir up trouble between Pakistanis 
and Afghans, but his demand im- 
mediately reminded the German pub- 
lic that in 1945 millions of their 
fellow countrymen were driven out 
of their ancestral homes by the 
Russians and Poles. 

“If the Pushtani have a right to 
decide their fate,” the Germans ask, 
“why not our people in the Soviet 
zone? Why not our people whose 
ancestors lived for centuries in East 
Prussia, Silesia and Pomerania?” 
Significantly, everyone with whom 
I’ve talked, including expellees from 
east of the Oder-Neisse line, rejected 
the thought of resolving the problem 
by force. This was true not only of 
trade union leaders, socialists and 
pacifists, but also industrialists, bank- 
ers, journalists, clergymen, members 
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By Henry C. Wolfe 


of Chancellor Konrad Adenauer’s 
Christian Democratic party and the 
average German | met on trains and 
buses. How, then, do they expect to 
win back their former lands or even 
part of them? 

When you ask that question of a 
thoughtful German who is familiar 
with the Oder-Neisse problem. he 
usually points west toward the 
Franco-German frontier. “We fought 
three terrible wars with the French 
in 75 years,” he explains. “Millions 
of the best young men in France and 
Germany perished in those conflicts. 
On both sides of the Rhine we’ve 
come to realize the futility and crimi- 
nal stupidity of war. We’ve aban- 
doned all claims to Alsace and Lor- 
raine; the French have recognized 
our right to the Saar. The Rhine, in 
consequence, is a peaceful. border 
where two friendly nations meet. We 
hope to reach such an agreement with 
the Poles.” 

That this view is not limited to 
private citizens is clear from policies 
enunciated in official pronouncements 
of Chancellor Adenauer and Vice 
Chancellor Ludwig Erhard. In his 
August 28 Dusseldorf address to 
Silesian refugees, Erhard appealed 
for “peaceful neighborliness with 
Poland, which was stricken down by 
both German and Soviet arms. This 
land [Poland] was the victim of 
Nazi-Bolshevik collusion, and _ this 
wrong still has its manifestations.” 
Addressing Soviet satellite journalists 
present at the meeting, Erhard urged: 
“Report the truth from this assembly. 
Tell your peoples that we Germans 


want, indeed, we long for, peaceful 
neighborliness with Poland.” 

In appealing to the Poles for 
understanding, Adenauer declares: 
“Present day Germany is different 
from the Germany under Hitler. . . . 
For this reason I say with complete 
conviction that this Germany, the 
new Germany, will one day be a 
good neighbor of Poland.” Referring 
to his own experiences under the 
Nazis, Adenauer recalls: “During 
World War II, I was in a concentra- 
tion camp with Polish soldiers and 
officers. We were united by more 
than the common fate of the concen- 
tration camp; between us there de- 
veloped a feeling of fellowship based 
on profound spiritual and intellectual 
agreement.” It is his deep-rooted 
purpose, he emphasizes, to “estab- 
lish understanding, respect and sym- 
pathy between the Germany of todav 
and the Polish people.” 

But the Chancellor’s policy of re- 
conciliation runs head on into Soviet 
colonial policy. When the Germans 
bring up the subject of the “lost 
provinces,” Khrushchev — charges 
Bonn with being “militaristic, fascist 
and_ revanchist.” Poland’s Party 
chief, Wladyslaw Gomulka, of course, 
dutifully parrots the charges. A 
major objective of the Russians, cer- 
tainly, is to discredit the Federal 
Republic in the court of world opin- 
ion and choke off discussion of the 
lost provinces. The Kremlin clearly 
is trying to increase fear of West 
Germany among the Polish people 
and inflame Polish nationalism not 
only against the Federal Republic 








but also against the entire rest of the 
West. 

Machinations of this kind are, of 
course, an old story in Poland. Be- 
fore World War I, Poland’s Tsarist 
rulers used agrarian policies to stir 
up division between the peasants and 
the landowners. In pitting the Poles 
against the Germans, the Kremlin has 
been tactically adroit, subtle and. so 
far, effective. 

As German power and influence 
have grown, and public opinion in 
the Federal Republic has focused at- 
tention on the former territories. the 
Poles have felt increasingly depend- 
ent on the USSR. This dependence 
runs counter to the Poles’ traditional 
attitude toward their imperial Slavic 
“older brother.” Previously they had 
opposed Russia’s pan-Slavic strategy 
of westward expansion and enslave- 
ment of the smaller Slavic peoples 
situated in the path of her expanding 
empire. 

Nearly a century ago such Russian 
pan-Slavic spokesmen as historian 
Mikhail P. Pogodin and _ scientist 
Nikolai Y. Danielevsky advocated a 
westward drive that would extend 
Slavic power as far as the old Han- 
seatic city of Stettin on the Baltic. 
and Trieste on the Adriatic. By 1945. 
the Kremlin, following the expansion- 
ist chart of the Tsars, had completed 
that extension, with two new Com- 








munist dictatorships, Poland and 
Yugoslavia, in the vanguard. 

It must be remembered that Poland 
lost more than she gained in Stalin’s 
geopolitical chess game of 1945. In 
manipulating the frontiers of Central 
and Eastern Europe, Moscow annexed 
68,667 square miles of pre-World 
War II Polish territory. To make up 
for this loss, Poland was “compen- 
sated” with 38,974 square miles of 
German land. From a _ historical 
standpoint, these territorial grabs 
have extremely doubtful validity. 
Ethnically, they are indefensible. 

Arguing on the basis of historical 
possession, one could attempt to 
justify some strange frontier changes 
in Central and Eastern Europe. 
Sweden, for example, could lay claim 
to considerable areas on the Baltic 
eastern shore now held by the Rus- 
sians. Lithuanians could point to the 
vast territories, once under their con- 
trol, reaching deep into Russia proper 
and extending from the Baltic almost 
to the Black Sea. The Poles could 
stake out claims to Russian lands 
almost as far east as Smolensk and 
Kiev. 

As a rule, an ethnic basis is the 
most practical determinant for bound- 
ary lines. And obviously a reason- 
able date must be settled on for a 
count of heads. The year 1937 (be- 
fore the forced territorial shifts be- 
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gan) is commonly accepted as such a 
date; at that time, borders followed 
ethnic lines to a fair degree. This 
was recognized in the three-power 
protocol signed by the Soviet Union, 
Britain and the United States in Lon- 
don on September 12, 1944. 

According to this document, “Ger- 
many, within her frontiers as they 
were on the 3lst December, 1937, 
will, for the purposes of occupation, 
be divided into three zones, each of 
which will be allotted to each of the 
three powers. . . .” Yet, in violation 
of this agreement, the Kremlin an- 
nexed the northeastern part of East 
Prussia — including Koenigsberg — 
and turned over the rest of the terri- 
tories east of the Oder-Neisse line to 
Poland. 

But were the 1937 frontiers equita- 
ble to the Poles? The answer may 
be found in the post-World War I 
plebiscites held under the auspices of 
the League of Nations. The Poles, 
who claimed lands left to Germany 
after the Treaty of Versailles, fared 
badly in the voting. In the Marien- 
werder zone, for example, they polled 
only 8,018 votes to 96,923 for the 
Germans. In the Allenstein zone they 
came off even worse—7,980 votes for 
Polish annexation against 363,209 
for retention by Germany. Except 
along the southern fringe of East 
Prussia, there were not many Poles 
in the province. There were few in 
Pomerania and Brandenburg, onlv a 
small minority in Silesia. On the 
basis of the 1937 ethnic record, then, 
Poland has no valid claim to the 
German lands east of the Oder-Neisse 
line. 

In eastern Poland, however, the 
story was different. This region, 
reaching northward from Romania 
to Lithuania and Latvia, is an ethnic 
mosaic, a permanent legacy of the 
V olkerwanderung (the great migra- 
Ukrainians and White Rus- 
sians made up the majority, the Poles 


tions). 


a minority. There were also Lithu- 
anian and German minorities. But 


there were few Great Russians. 


(Across the frontier in the Soviet 
Union there was a Polish minority.) 
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Although Tsarist Russia had occu- 
pied this area over a long period, 
Great Russianization had failed. In 
several prewar visits to this region I 
met many people (especially Ukraini- 
ans and Lithuanians) who were dis- 
satisfied with Polish rule, but I never 
met anyone who wanted to exchange 
Polish administration for Soviet. 

While the countryside of eastern 
Poland was largely inhabited by 
Ukrainians, White Russians or Lithu- 
anians, the towns and the two great 
cultural centers, Lwow and Vilna, 
were predominantly Polish. Lwow 
was 64 per cent Polish; its university 
was founded by the Poles in 1658. 
Vilna’s university was established in 
1579 by Polish King Stephan Batory. 
Neither ethnically nor culturally have 
the Great Russians any sound claim 
to eastern Poland. 

Ironically and inexplicably, never- 
theless, the Poles appear to have ac- 
cepted the Kremlin’s frontier “recti- 
fication” which turned over the east- 
ern part of their country to the Soviet 
empire. Yet they owe the Russians 
nothing. Moreover, they seem to have 
forgotten the Soviet extermination 
policy directed against the Polish 
anti-Nazi resistance members. There 
was the Kremlin’s murder of thou- 
sands of Polish officers at Katyn; the 
imprisonment, show “trial” and exe- 
cution of the Polish Home Army 
commander, General Okulicka, and 
other Polish resistance leaders who, 
under the Kremlin’s safe-conduct 
pledge, went to Moscow in 1944; 
and the deliberate Russian refusal to 
come to the aid of the Polish 
patriots in their heroic Warsaw up- 
rising against the Nazis. During the 
uprising a Soviet army sat it out 
only a few miles away, a calculated 
tactic to aid the Nazis in the destruc- 
tion of Poland’s patriotic leadership. 

In the face of all this, Polish 
public opinion has gone along with 
the Soviet strategy of “compensating” 
the Poles by turning over to them 
lands in which Germans were an 
overwhelming majority. By cooper- 
ating with Moscow in this territorial 
finagling, the Poles have made them- 
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selves dependent on Russian sup- 
port to hold the lands east of the 
Oder-Neisse line. As long as_ they 
try to hold on to what they call their 
“recovered territories,” they are 
tightening the Russian noose around 
their own necks. 

There is an aspect of this situa- 
tion which should cause concern not 
only in Poland but also in the West. 
Polish nationalism, as reflected in 
the attitude toward the former Ger- 
man lands, could conceivably spark 
a corresponding nationalism in Ger- 
many. German irredentists, knowing 
that the Kremlin would be delighted 
to make a “Third Rapallo” deal at 
Poland’s expense, would follow a 
pro-Soviet orientation. If such a 
“Third Rapallo” should come about, 
the Poles will surely lose every inch 
of former German territory now held 
by them—and perhaps much more. 
It is to Polish self-interest, therefore, 
to implement policies that would not 
inflict on Europe the consequences 


of another Russo-German deal. 


The solution of the Oder-Neisse 
problem can be reached only by a 
reconciliation between Poles and 
Germans. But, it may be objected, 
the Soviets militarily control both 
Poland and East Germany. The 
Kremlin would hardly stand aside 
and permit the West German and 
Polish governments to negotiate an 
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Oder-Neisse settlement. This is true. 
Any progress toward a_ rapproche- 
ment between the two peoples, it is 
obvious, would weaken the Soviet 
hold on the entire satellite belt of 
captive nations. And if Polish public 
opinion came to support the same 
kind of reconciliation in the Oder- 
Neisse region that has taken place 
on the Rhine, it is reasonable to be- 
lieve that Gomulka and his Polish 
Communist minority would have to 
listen. 

Inasmuch as the Russian position 
in East Germany is to some extent 
based on continued Polish antag- 
onism toward West Germany, a 
Polish-German rapprochement would 
help cut the ground from under the 
Soviet occupation of both Polish and 
German territory. It is even con- 
ceivable that, in the event of a Polish 
desire to come to terms with the 
Germans, Moscow would face an 
over-extended position such as it had 
to cope with in Austria. A Russian 
pull-back is not, therefore, beyond 
possibility. 

As long as the Russians can keep 
the Poles embroiled with the Ger- 
mans, however, Central and Eastern 
Europe will remain firmly under 
Soviet control. In the light of this, 
the coming negotiations between 
Warsaw and Bonn take on added 
significance. 
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but also against the entire rest of the 
West. 

Machinations of this kind are. of 
course, an old story in Poland. Be- 
fore World War 1, Poland’s Tsarist 
rulers used agrarian policies to stir 
up division between the peasants and 
the landowners. In pitting the Poles 
against the Germans, the Kremlin has 
been tactically adroit, subtle and. so 
far. effective. 

As German power and influence 
have grown, and public opinion in 
the Federal Republic has focused at- 
tention on the former territories. the 
Poles have felt increasingly depend- 
ent on the USSR. This dependence 
runs counter to the Poles’ traditional 
attitude toward their imperial Slavic 
“older brother.” Previously they had 
opposed Russia’s pan-Slavic strategy 
of westward expansion and enslave- 
ment of the smaller Slavic peoples 
situated in the path of her expanding 
empire. 

Nearly a century ago such Russian 
pan-Slavic spokesmen as _ historian 
Mikhail P. Pogodin and scientist 
Nikolai Y. Danielevsky advocated a 
westward drive that would extend 
Slavic power as far as the old Han- 
seatic city of Stettin on the Baltic. 
and Trieste on the Adriatic. By 1945. 
the Kremlin, following the expansion- 
ist chart of the Tsars, had completed 
that extension, with two new Com- 








munist Poland and 
Yugoslavia, in the vanguard. 

It must be remembered that Poland 
lost more than she gained in Stalin’s 


dictatorships, 


geopolitical chess game of 1945. In 
manipulating the frontiers of Central 
and Eastern Europe, Moscow annexed 
68,667 square miles of pre-World 
War II Polish territory. To make up 
for this loss, Poland was “compen- 
sated” with 38,974 square miles of 
German land. From a_ historical 
standpoint, these territorial grabs 
have extremely doubtful validity. 
Ethnically, they are indefensible. 

Arguing on the basis of historical 
possession, one could attempt to 
justify some strange frontier changes 
in Central and Eastern Europe. 
Sweden, for example, could lay claim 
to considerable areas on the Baltic 
eastern shore now held by the Rus- 
sians. Lithuanians could point to the 
vast territories, once under their con- 
trol, reaching deep into Russia proper 
and extending from the Baltic almost 
to the Black Sea. The Poles could 
stake out claims to Russian lands 
almost as far east as Smolensk and 
Kiev. 

As a rule, an ethnic basis is the 
most practical determinant for bound- 
ary lines. And obviously a reason- 
able date must be settled on for a 
count of heads. The year 1937 (be- 
fore the forced territorial shifts be- 
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gan) is commonly accepted as such a 
date; at that time, borders followed 
ethnic lines to a fair degree. This 
was recognized in the three-power 
protocol signed by the Soviet Union, 
Britain and the United States in Lon- 
don on September 12, 1944. 

According to this document, “Ger- 
many, within her frontiers as they 
were on the 3lst December, 1937, 
will, for the purposes of occupation, 
be divided into three zones, each of 
which will be allotted to each of the 
three powers. . . .” Yet, in violation 
of this agreement, the Kremlin an- 
nexed the northeastern part of East 
Prussia — including Koenigsberg — 
and turned over the rest of the terri- 
tories east of the Oder-Neisse line to 
Poland. 

But were the 1937 frontiers equita- 
ble to the Poles? The answer may 
be found in the post-World War | 
plebiscites held under the auspices of 
the League of Nations. The Poles, 
who claimed lands left to Germany 
after the Treaty of Versailles, fared 
badly in the voting. In the Marien- 
werder zone, for example, they polled 
only 8,018 votes to 96,923 for the 
Germans. In the Allenstein zone they 
came off even worse—7,980 votes for 
Polish annexation against 363,209 
for retention by Germany. Except 
along the southern fringe of East 
Prussia, there were not many Poles 
in the province. There were few in 
Pomerania and Brandenburg, onlv a 
small minority in Silesia. On the 
basis of the 1937 ethnic record, then, 
Poland has no valid claim to the 
German lands east of the Oder-Neisse 
line. 

In eastern Poland, however, the 
This region, 
reaching northward from Romania 


story was different. 
to Lithuania and Latvia, is an ethnic 
mosaic, a permanent legacy of the 
Vdlkerwanderung (the great migra- 
Ukrainians and White Rus- 
sians made up the majority, the Poles 


tions). 


a minority. There were also Lithu- 
anian and German minorities. But 


there were few Great Russians. 


(Across the frontier in the Soviet 
Union there was a Polish minority.) 
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Although Tsarist Russia had occu- 
pied this area over a long period, 
Great Russianization had failed. In 
several prewar visits to this region I 
met many people (especially Ukraini- 
ans and Lithuanians) who were dis- 
satisfied with Polish rule, but I never 
met anyone who wanted to exchange 
Polish administration for Soviet. 

While the countryside of eastern 
Poland was largely inhabited by 
Ukrainians, White Russians or Lithu- 
anians, the towns and the two great 
cultural centers, Lwow and Vilna, 
were predominantly Polish. Lwow 
was 64 per cent Polish; its university 
was founded by the Poles in 1658. 
Vilna’s university was established in 
1579 by Polish King Stephan Batory. 
Neither ethnically nor culturally have 
the Great Russians any sound claim 
to eastern Poland. 

Ironically and inexplicably, never- 
theless, the Poles appear to have ac- 
cepted the Kremlin’s frontier “recti- 
fication” which turned over the east- 
ern part of their country to the Soviet 
empire. Yet they owe the Russians 
nothing. Moreover, they seem to have 
forgotten the Soviet extermination 
policy directed against the Polish 
anti-Nazi resistance members. There 
was the Kremlin’s murder of thou- 
sands of Polish officers at Katyn; the 
imprisonment, show “trial” and exe- 
cution of the Polish Home Army 
commander, General Okulicka, and 
other Polish resistance leaders who, 
under the Kremlin’s safe-conduct 
pledge, went to Moscow in 1944; 
and the deliberate Russian refusal to 
come to the aid of the Polish 
patriots in their heroic Warsaw up- 
rising against the Nazis. During the 
uprising a Soviet army sat it out 
only a few miles away, a calculated 
tactic to aid the Nazis in the destruc- 
tion of Poland’s patriotic leadership. 

In the face of all this, Polish 
public opinion has gone along with 
the Soviet strategy of “compensating” 
the Poles by turning over to them 
lands in which Germans were an 
overwhelming majority. By cooper- 
ating with Moscow in this territorial 
finagling, the Poles have made them- 
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selves dependent on Russian sup- 
port to hold the lands east of the 
Oder-Neisse line. As long as they 
try to hold on to what they call their 
“recovered territories,” they are 
tightening the Russian noose around 
their own necks. 

There is an aspect of this situa- 
tion which should cause concern not 
only in Poland but also in the West. 
Polish nationalism, as reflected in 
the attitude toward the former Ger- 
man lands, could conceivably spark 
a corresponding nationalism in Ger- 
many. German irredentists, knowing 
that the Kremlin would be delighted 
to make a “Third Rapallo” deal at 
Poland’s expense, would follow a 
pro-Soviet orientation. If such a 
“Third Rapallo” should come about, 
the Poles will surely lose every inch 
of former German territory now held 
by them—and perhaps much more. 
It is to Polish self-interest, therefore, 
to implement policies that would not 
inflict on Europe the consequences 


‘of another Russo-German deal. 


The solution of the Oder-Neisse 
problem can be reached only by a 
reconciliation between Poles and 
Germans. But, it may be objected, 
the Soviets militarily control both 
Poland and East Germany. The 
Kremlin would hardly stand aside 
and permit the West German and 
Polish governments to negotiate an 
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Oder-Neisse settlement. This is true. 
Any progress toward a rapproche- 
ment between the two peoples, it is 
obvious, would weaken the Soviet 
hold on the entire satellite belt of 
captive nations. And if Polish public 
opinion came to support the same 
kind of reconciliation in the Oder- 
Neisse region that has taken place 
on the Rhine, it is reasonable to be- 
lieve that Gomulka and his Polish 
Communist minority would have to 
listen. 

Inasmuch as the Russian position 
in East Germany is to some extent 
based on continued Polish antag- 
onism toward West Germany, a 
Polish-German rapprochement would 
help cut the ground from under the 
Soviet occupation of both Polish and 
German territory. It is even con- 
ceivable that, in the event of a Polish 
desire to come to terms with the 
Germans, Moscow would face an 
over-extended position such as it had 
to cope with in Austria. A Russian 
pull-back is not, therefore, beyond 
possibility. 

As long as the Russians can keep 
the Poles embroiled with the Ger- 
mans, however, Central and Eastern 
Europe will remain firmly under 
Soviet control. In the light of this, 
the coming negotiations between 
Warsaw and Bonn take on added 
significance. 
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By Gerald Krefetz 


Larger Issues Ignored at 


Port Authority Hearings 


HE SPAT BETWEEN the august 

Port of New York Authority and 
Congressman Emanuel Celler (D- 
N.Y.) is a decade old, but it erupted 
into a pitched battle only recently. 
Last summer Celler, as chairman of 
the House Judiciary Subcommittee, 
cited the Port Authority for contempt 
of Congress on the charge that the 
Port Authority failed to deliver con- 
fidential documents to the subcom- 
mittee. At present, the case is pending 
Washington Federal 
Celler, however, unwilling to wait for 
the court’s decision, initiated hear- 
ings on the question of whether Con- 
gress should continue its approval 
of the Authority. 

The Port Authority was established 
in 192] by Al Smith and Walter 
Edge, the Governors of New York 
and New Jersey. Congress gave it a 
stamp of endorsement and then pro- 
ceeded to forget about the organiza- 
tion’s existence—until Congressman 
Celler exploded almost 40 years 
later. 


in a court. 


After weeks of attack and counter- 
attack, threats of perjury and con- 
tempt, the panoply of both sides is 
slightly spattered, but the combatants 
are otherwise unscathed. Celler, the 
press was led to believe, was about 
to unearth malfeasance and pecula- 
tion galore. Yet the results, consider- 
ing the size of the Authority’s facili- 
ties and revenue, were paltry: Funds 
in some instances were deposited 
without accruing interest, occasion- 
ally money was borrowed at slightly 





GERALD KREFETZ, a free-lance writer, 
frequently writes on New York City. 
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below the going prime rates, and one 
official was dismissed for taking 
bribes. Were the tickets for the 
Folies Bérgére really a business ex- 
pense? 

Austin J. Tobin, the imperious and 
adamant executive director of the 
Port Authority, managed to get in 
one or two licks for his side at the 
hearings. The Authority alleged per- 
jury, pointing an accusing finger at 
the auditor of the subcommittee, and 
accused Celler of clandestine hanky- 
panky. Howard S. Cullman, the Au- 
thority’s honorary chairman, asserted 
that . the 
stepped the bounds of propriety in 
using Congressional stationery to pe- 
tition the Authority in behalf of his 
law firm’s private client. Celler, in 
turn, dismissed these allegations as 
either false or rehashes of old mis- 
understandings. 

On its own for 39 years, the Port 
Authority has grown sleek and pros- 
perous. Its sweeping jurisdiction for 


Congressman had _ over- 








transportation facilities within a 25- 
mile radius of New York City has 
never ceased to expand. Today its 
empire consists of four bridges and 
tunnels for motor vehicles, six marine 
terminals, five airports and a bus and 
a truck terminal—totalling over $1 
billion in assets. Tobin receives a 
salary of $60,000, which in Govern- 
ment service is surpassed only by the 
United States President; $10,000 
more, it should be noted, than Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller. 

The Port Authority, under the 
nominal control of the two states’ 
Governors, has become a power unto 
itself. Rarely have the Governors 
vetoed an action proposed by the 
Authority, and the state legislatures 
have an equally laissez-faire attitude 
—due primarily to the beneficent 
corporate image of public service 
that the Authority has spread by 
means of munificent public relations 
budgets of $25,000 a year. Thus, 
though approved by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and created by the states, in 
actuality the Authority is responsible 
to no one. In the words of The Wall 
Street Journal, it is “adrift on a sea 
of autonomy.” 

Celler’s investigation indicates that 
the Federal Government may step in 
where the states fear to tread. The 
wisdom of this move is questioned 
by many observers, for it would em- 
broil the Government in regulating 
35 other multi-state authorities, and 
possibly 3,000 other miscellaneous 
authorities (e.g., in roads, housing. 
power, etc.) that undoubtedly share 
jurisdiction with the Federal Govern- 
ment in some fashion. Moreover. 
there seems little point in bringing 
the Government into the picture as 
long as the states have full preroga- 
tive. The problem is not a question 
of transferring power, but of re- 
activating it. 

It may be too soon to evaluate the 
most recent hearings, but the net re- 
sults thus far are questionable and 
rather disappointing. Now that the 
new Congress has convened, Celler 
may perhaps bring the investigation 
back to its originally professed pur- 
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pose and stop snipping at indiscre- 
tions, misdemeanors and dubious 
practices. These are not to be con- 
doned, but several important ques- 
tions have been brought to the fore 
and as yet remain unanswered. Why 
does the Authority continue to levy 
high tolls on tunnels and bridges 
that have been paid for two, three 
and four times over? What is the 
relationship of the Authority’s poli- 
cies to overall city planning? Why 
is there an imbalance in New York 
City’s transportation with motor cars 
receiving a high priority over trains 
and buses? Though these items were 
on the Congressman’s agenda, they 
were barely touched upon. 

In the eyes of many observers 
these issues should have been the 
crux of the subcommittee’s investi- 
gation. While the Port Authority has 
been eminently successful in funnel- 
ing a greater number of cars into 
New York City daily, it has done far 
less for the commuter railroads which 
could alleviate much of the city’s 
transportation jam. It has also kept 
its hands clear of subways and bus- 
lines. Unquestionably, the Authority 
has shown extraordinary talent in 
managing everything it undertakes, 
from grain elevators to an animal 
port at Idlewild (“the first shelter in 
the United States built exclusively 
for the care of animal travelers”). 
This, of course, accounts for its 
financial success, but also, as one 
critic noted, its “overall failure.” 
The city has suffered from the Au- 
thority’s tendency to pick the plums 
and leave the prunes. 

A major metropolitan disease—one 
common to most large cities from 
New. York to Los Angeles—is hard- 
ening of the arteries. As a greater 
number of cars enter cities, park- 
ways and streets become jammed 
and impassable. Most cities—though 
Philadelphia is an enlightened ex- 
ception—have attempted a cure by 
treating consequences rather than 
causes. Indeed, widening highways 
and increasing parking facilities 
simply motivates more motorists to 
venture into urban areas, compound- 
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ing the existing traffic congestion. 

The car in public policy is privi- 
leged. This is but a reflection of a 
private predilection: To quote Lewis 
Mumford, the car is often “treated 
like a private mistress, not included 
in the family budget no matter how 
extravagant her demands upon the 
purse.” Cities, too, are reluctant to 
move against the car. In fact, they 
have encouraged its forays. 

For example, the number of peo- 
ple pouring into Manhattan daily is 
less than it was a decade ago. Yet 
over 100,000 more cars enter the 
city today than in 1950. This, the 
Port Authority has encouraged, wel- 
comed and facilitated. In effect, by 
catering to private transportation the 
Authority has pulled the financial 
rug from under railroads and buses; 
the New York, New Haven and Hart- 
ford Railroad has been operating in 
the red for the last 22 months, to cite 
but one typical case. 

Since commuter railroads easily 
fall into the Port Authority’s domain, 
the Authority, if it wished, could 
undertake some measure of relief for 
both rails and the public. By apply- 
ing some of its revenues to the weaker 
branches of transportation, the Au- 
thority might lower its Dun and 
Bradstreet rating a notch but improve 
the general picture. Thus far a $20 
million state appropriation to pur- 
chase badly needed railroad cars has 


been made available to the Authority 
when it became obvious the Authority 
itself would not allocate the funds. 
Yet even with guaranteed money, the 
Port Authority moved slowly and, 
seemingly, a touch reluctantly. Fifty 
cars were purchased just a few weeks 
ago, but the money has been on hand 
for 16 months, 

This attitude of the Authority to 
railroad problems is indicative of its 
lopsided planning. Instead of seeking 
an integrated transport system for 
New York City, one that would uti- 
lize public facilities more fully in 
order to reduce the number of private 
cars that are presently choking the 
streets, the Port Authority has wid- 
ened the sluice gates. Public protest 
has met with indifference. Indeed, 
Tobin once remarked that “if 34th 
Street weren’t congested, we’d be in 
trouble.” Along with Traffic Com- 
missioner T. T. Wiley, the Authoritv 
seems intent to bury and asphyxiate 
New Yorkers with more and more 
cars. 

The Port Authority only reluc- 
tantly acknowledges that the railroads 
can transport about 20 times as many 
riders per lane as automobiles, and 
four or five times as many per hour 
as buses. Since transporting freight 
is a more profitable business, the 
railroads are hesitant to improve 
commuter service. (“The more com- 
muter business we get, the more 
money we lose,” noted Alfred E. 
Perlman, president of the New York 
Central Railroad.) Moreover, the 
Port Authority is immobilized by 
pride, petulance and myopia. An in- 
vestigation would seem to be in 
order. 

Congressman Celler’s inquiry let 
the larger issues go by default, wav- 
ering between revanche and triviali- 
ties. Whether the Port Authority of 
its own volition will change its poli- 
cies and redress the balance between 
the railroads and the automobile 
seems doubtful. Recently the Re- 
gional Plan Association stated: “The 
Port Authority is like . . . a work- 
horse that won’t take its blinders off. 
Only the state can change this.” 
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LIBERALS: 
THE SECOND 
PARTY? 


By Seymour Martin Lipset 


HE HISTORY OF two-party politics teaches us that 
| paleo parties normally come back to power 
through the play of forces associated with the “swing of 
the pendulum.” We would therefore expect that, after 
what might be a considerable time out of power, the 
Labor party would once again be the majority party in 
Britain. There is, however, one major exception to the 
above rule: A third party may take over the role of the 
opposition. Observers of the British scene have speculated 
during the last few years whether the Liberals, who were 
replaced as the second largest party during the 1920s. 
might return to that position in the 1960s. This may now 
be happening, for in the “little general election” of 
November 16 last year the Liberals finished second to 
the victorious Tories in four out of six contested seats: 
the Tory vote declined by about five per cent, the Labor 
vote fell by about seven per cent and the Liberal vote 
increased by both these amounts, The question is, there- 
fore, whether the Liberals will continue to gain in 
strength and supplant the Labor party as the major 
opposition party in British politics. The answer hinges 
on two essential matters—the nature of the British 
election system, and the nature of the current split in 
the Labor party. 





In two previous articles—‘“Must the Tories Always Win?” 
(NL, November 7) and “Sex, Age and Education” (NL, 
November 21)—Seymour Martin Lipset dealt with the 
attitudes of the British voter toward the Conservative 
and Labor parties. Here Lipset, Professor of Sociology 
at the University of California and now Visiting Ford 
Research Professor of Political Science at Yale, examines 
the future of the Liberals as the major opposition party. 
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N Britain—and other parliamentary countries—the 
ane system makes it easier for smaller parties to 
come to power than in the United States, because a party 
which has regional strength can hope to elect a number 
of Members of Parliament. Elections are thus constituency 
elections: If a party can succeed in appealing to the 
kind of people who are a majority in a fair number of 
constituencies, it can elect a sizable group to Parliament 
long before it is an effective second party or a potential 
alternative government on a national scale. When socialist 
parties first formed in various parliamentary countries 
at the end of the 19th and the beginning of the 20th 
centuries, they were considerably aided by the existence 
of relatively homogeneous working-class areas in large 
cities, and by the existence of industrial or mining 
communities. 

The ecological class distribution which made the rise 
of labor and socialist parties possible would seem, 
however, to operate today against the re-emergence of 
the Liberal party as a major force in Britain. Contempor- 
ary Liberalism is supported by groups which are 
essentially a minority in almost every constituency, and 
the party is consequently unable to convert sizable 
national sympathy among the electors into a significant 
bloc of Parliamentary seats. The few districts which 
continue to elect Liberals lie in outlying sections of the 
country, largely in Wales and Scotland, and represent 
the last remnants of the most traditional backing of the 
old Liberal party, not current converts. The leader of 
the party, Jo Grimond, for example, sits for a constituency 
which includes the outer islands of Scotland, about as 
far away from the center of British life as it is possible 
to get. In England itself, public opinion poll data suggest 
that the dominant support for the Liberal party comes 
from relatively well-educated people—professionals and 
university students plus some others—who either have 
or aspire to middle-class status. Thus it has some limited 
success among young and highly skilled workers whose 
links to the working class are declining and who, by 
virtue of their higher class status and education, are not 
likely to adhere to traditional socialist principles. 
Conversely, Liberals seem to appeal also to some 
white-collar workers who do not want to identify with 
Labor but who have a “liberal” attitude on welfare 
state issues. 

The Liberals probably also appeal to the marginal 
voters associated with both major parties—those less 
committed to their traditional party, who might even 
shift to the rival party under changed circumstances. It 
is obviously easier for a Laborite or Conservative to vote 
Liberal than to go over to the other side. But the main 
bulk of the Conservative vote comes from traditional 
Tory workers, residents of small towns and rural areas, 
practicing Anglicans, small business people and _ the 
well-to-do. There is little evidence that the Liberals have 
been able to invade the ranks of the Tory manual workers 
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who provide one out of every two Conservative party 
votes. And although they have been somewhat more 
successful recently in winning over Laborites, their 
success has not been with the dominant mass of Labor 
supporters, such as trade union workers in large 
industries and mines, 

The inability of the Liberals to win Parliamentary 
ats is pointed up by the fact that they seem better able 
fo gain votes in predominantly one-party constituencies 
than in marginal districts. In constituencies where either 
the Laborites or the Conservatives are certain to win, 
voters feel much freer to vote Liberal than in districts 
which might shift. (Thus in the one marginal constituency 
of the six contested on November 16, Bolton East, where 
the Liberals had their strongest candidate and organiza- 
tion, they did little better than in 1951, the last time they 
contested the district.) Often in predominantly one-party 
constituencies, particularly in by-elections, the Liberals 
devote more campaign energy and often put up a more 
attractive candidate than does the second largest party, 
and the voter can feel free to “waste his vote” since the 
outcome is almost certain. 

The Liberal party’s renewed ‘strength in the recent 
by-elections, therefore, does not necessarily mean that 
the Liberals are moving into a position from which they 
can strongly contest the next election, and thus seriously 
threaten Labor’s position as one of the two major parties. 
In the 1959 general election, the Liberals lost some seats 
which they had won in by-elections in preceding years, 
and their vote declined heavily in other areas where 
they had finished a good second before. According to the 
most recent Gallup poll (December 1960) the Liberals 
are backed by 11.5 per cent of the total electorate, their 
highest level of support since July 1959—but it should 
be noted that two Gallup polls in 1958 reported that 
15 per cent preferred the Liberals. 

The rise in Liberal strength in by-elections and in 
public opinion surveys conducted when there is no 
immediate forthcoming general election, and the party’s 
subsequent loss of support as a national election nears, 
point up the dangers involved in drawing. conclusions 
about enduring political trends from indicators of 
“off-year” sentiment. For voters then are able to express 
their sentiments in an “irresponsible” fashion, and third 
parties are often a good and easy outlet for their 
dissatisfactions. (For example, in the United States 
shortly after the formation of Henry Wallace’s third 
party in 1948, a pro-Wallace American Labor party 
candidate won a Congressional by-election in the Bronx.) 

Finally, it should be noted that in addition to the 
specific factors in the British social and political structure 
which make a real Liberal revival unlikely, Liberalism 
a a political force seems destined to remain a small 
minority movement almost everywhere in Europe. Thus 
the Liberal parties of Germany, the Netherlands, Belgium, 
Luxemburg, France, Norway, Israel, Denmark | and 
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Austria all fluctuate somewhere between 8 and 15 per 
cent of the vote. The Liberals of Finland and Italy do 
even less well, while only those of Sweden and 
Switzerland have been able to get more than one-fifth 
of the total vote. In almost ali European countries, the 
Liberals are much weaker than the conservative and 
leftist parties. The former have the advantage of 
traditionalism, including religious faith, the latter of 
support from the workers who usually form the largest 
single class; Liberalism usually remains marginal to 
these two major electoral forces. In countries with some 
form of proportional representation, weak Liberal parties 
can still secure parliamentary representation and play 
a role in coalition politics; but in the British election 
system such a party is effectively excluded from 
Parliament, and hence also from receiving its “true” 
popular support. 


UT IF ONE can be doubtful about a Liberal revival 

for general reasons, there can be little doubt that 
the Labor party has lost some support in the past few 
months. Although there are obvious limitations to use of 
such data as I discussed above, it is impossible to ignore 
the implications of the Gallup surveys which estimate the 
British electorate’s preference as of December as 46 
per cent Tory, 40.5 per cent Labor, and 13.5 per cent 
Liberal. And if the Liberal gains in by-elections do not 
necessarily presage a return of Liberals to the position 
of the second party, they do indicate that Labor, after 
declining in support in three national elections, has 
still not found the road to recovery. 

Labor’s continued weakness seems strongly related to 
the disunity exhibited by the party; this is in fact the 
principal reason given by those voters who admit 
moving away. The presence of two Labor parties—one 
having a majority in the party conference, the backing 
of trade unions containing a majority of those affiliated 
to the Trades Union Congress, and one-third of the 
MP’s, the other having the Parliamentary party leader- 
ship, two-thirds of the MP’s, the majority of the 
individual party members as_ represented in_ the 
conference, and the overwhelming majority of Labor 
voters as reflected in public opinion surveys—has led 
many to view Labor as no longer an effective alternative 
government. In November only about one-fifth of 
the Labor supporters thought their party would win the 
next general election. 

The disunity within the Labor party is, of course, a 
product of the curious fact that it is almost alone among 
the major social democratic parties of the Western 
world in retaining an effective left wing, a faction 
which has gained support within party conferences over 
the past few years. By contrast, the socialist parties of 
Austria, Germany and Switzerland have officially 
dropped their Marxist traditions and have openly accepted 
the need to maintain private ownership—not as a lesser 
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evil, but as a positive good in preserving political 
democracy. These parties favor as little government 
ownership or control as is necessary to facilitate their 
economic objectives of a rising standard of living 
(increased productivity) and full employment. The 
Scandinavian and the Dutch socialist parties dropped 
many of the traditional socialist doctrines even earlier 
than those in the German-speaking nations. 

A large segment of the British Labor party, particularly 
the leadership of some trade union affiliates, has stood 
outside of these moves to the right. The Labor leadership 
has, in fact, divided into a Gaitskell group, which accepts 
the principle that socialist objectives of economic and 
political democracy can best be accomplished with a 
limited amount of state intervention, and another group 
which sees the party as the vehicle of a march toward 
complete socialized society. In the past few years the 
growing concern with the destructive implications of a 
nuclear war has seemingly strengthened the position of 
the left wing. But more important is that the continued 
existence of a Conservative Government, viewed by the 
more class-conscious and hence more active unionists 
as an ally of the employers, has enabled the more militant, 
often Communist, trade union activists to get support 
among workers as the best spokesmen for aggressive 
local bargaining policies. As in other countries, 
Communist _ trade allied with 
socialists and a core group of relatively non-political 
aggressive militants, have used trade union economic 


unionists, left-wing 


and grievance issues to win local union offices and, in 
some cases, national positions, (The same pattern shows 
up in the Belgian strikes.) This shift to a more aggressive 
stance within the trade union movement has _its 
inevitable ramifications in the party because most of 
the trade unions are directly affiliated with the Labor 
party and cast the large majority of the votes at Labor 
party conferences. 

Increased concern over prospects of a nuclear war has 
been reflected most directly in Britain in the growing 
strength of the Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament 
(CND), a movement which began with a small group 
of pacifists, young left-wing socialists, churchmen and 
the like, and has now attained remarkable support. Its 
last march from Aldermaston, the leading British atomic 
energy research center, to Trafalgar Square wound up 
with a demonstration of over 150,000 people. The CND 
has attracted many from the extreme left who are able 
and experienced organizers, and who have helped change 
what began as a more or less amateur movement into an 
effective mass political instrument. They were able to do 
this in spite of the fact that there is considerable evidence 
from public opinion surveys that the policies of the CND 
do not have much support among the general population. 
The large mass street demonstrations mobilized by the 
CND have been of considerable psychological assistance 
to the left within the Labor party since such activities 










bolster the claim that a radical foreign policy might 
gain rather than lose votes. 

The growing interrelated strength of left-wing domestic 
and international sentiment has effectively prevented 
the Labor party from following the same pattern as the 
other European socialist parties. The British Labor party 
is unique among these parties in having trade unions 
directly affiliated to it—unions which cast a majority 
of the votes at party conventions—whereas the other 
socialist party conventions are controlled by representa. 
tives of individual party members. This means in practice 
that the elected parliamentary officials of a party have a 
great deal of influence on party policy both at conventions 
and elsewhere; access to the members and to local 
party leaders is largely in their hands. In England, 
however, the policy leadership held elsewhere by the 
party parliamentarians is countered by the trade union 
leaders. 

In the past, particularly when Labor was moving to 
power or when it held national office (as it did from 
1940 to 1951) either in coalition or as a majority 
government, the majority of the trade union leaders 
supported the policies of the Parliamentary party. Most 
recently, however, there has been a significant growth 
in left-wing support within the trade unions. This has 
been facilitated in part by an accident of history—the 
death within a single year of two of the General 
Secretaries of the Transport and General Workers 
Union, the largest single union in England, which had 
been a bulwark of right-wing Labor under Ernest Bevin 
and his successors, Arthur Deakin and A. E. Tiffin. 
Following the death of the latter two leaders in 1955, 
their successor, Frank Cousins, a man much more 
disposed to taking militant trade union positions, led 
his union to support left-wing proposals at the Trade 
Union Congress and Labor party conventions. A million 
votes shifted from the right to the left mostly as a result 
of this change in leadership. (It would be too simple, 
however, to blame all of the shift solely on Cousins, 
since there has been backing for more radical policies 
by other unions as well; the Communists and 
Trotskyists have been increasing their number of trade 
union positions. ) 

The greater support for Communist or radical 
leadership in trade unions than in party politics has 
actually occurred in many countries. In Australia after 
World War II, the Communists controlled a majority 
of the unions affiliated to the Australian Council of 
Trades Unions. In the United States at one point the 


Communists controlled unions containing between 


one-quarter and one-third of the membership of the 
CIO, and when John L. Lewis turned hostile to Franklin 
Roosevelt in 1940—much as Frank Cousins now fights 
Hugh Gaitskell—he and the Communists temporarily 
weakened the support which that organization gave to 
the Democrats in the Presidential elections. It is obvious 
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that the strength of political extremists in the leadership 
of trade unions need have little relation to the actual 
political opinions of union members. But the British 
Labor party is vulnerable to this strength unlike the 
other European socialist parties, because union leaders 
chosen for their militancy in fighting employers can cast 
votes on behalf of their total membership for political 
policies at Labor party conferences. 


HE PERPETUATION of an obsolete traditionalist set 
a social and economic doctrines, and the direct 
control over party convention policy by affiliated trade 
unions, has for some time weakened Labor among the 
population as a whole. In the past few months the 
renewed strength of the left at the conferences of both 
the Trades Union Congress and the Labor party has 
meant a further drastic decline in the party’s electoral 
strength. After the TUC conference in September, 
at which some left-wing foreign policy motions were 
passed, the Gallup poll reported that sympathy for the 
Labor party was reduced among a significant number 
of people. After the Labor party conference in October, 
at which the motion favoring unilateral nuclear 
disarmament was passed by the trade union delegates, 
the Gallup poll showed that Labor had declined to its 
lowest level of support in the history of polling in 
Britain. 

The continued electoral reverses and internal party 
controversies make many in Britain, both inside and 
outside the Labor party, despair of the possibility that 
the party will ever return to power as long as it remains 
directly linked to the trade unions and continues to keep 
the socialist and working-class symbolism developed 
when both unions and party were weak, struggling 
institutions. Such people generally feel that a progressive, 
non-socialist, non-trade unionist party, much like the 
Northern Democrats in America, could become the 
majority party and could enact and administer the 
long-term reforms needed to modify Britain’s class 
structure. (This sentiment is particularly strong among 
Liberals and many _ non-office-holding _ left-Tory 
intellectuals. ) 

It is obviously not beyond the realm of possibility that 
such an outcome will result from the contemporary 
conflicts and confusions within the British left. Writing 
in the December issue of Commentary, David Marquand, 
a British political journalist for the Manchester Guardian, 
categorically predicts this outcome: “If the left [wing 
of the Labor party] wins, the right will for all practical 
purposes be forced out of the party—into alliance with 
the Liberals. If the Gaitskellites win, they will be strong 
enough to stamp their image on the party—and there 
will no longer be any need for the Liberal Party. In 
either case, the end result will be the same, There will 
be a small extremist party opposed to NATO and 
advocating old-style nationalization; and a larger, more 
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moderate, force, committed to NATO and with a more 
empirical foreign policy. The moderate party might be 
called either ‘Liberal’ or ‘Labor,’ depending on 
circumstances. But the name does not matter. The 
important question is how long it takes to come into 
existence.” 

But in fact the name does matter, and it is essential for 
the viability of two-party politics in Britain that the 
pragmatic left keep control of the Labor party. For as 
Richard Crossman, now a leader of the dogmatic left, 
once pointed out effectively: “A democratic party can 
very rarely be persuaded to give up one of its central 
principles, and can never afford to scrap its central myth. 
Conservatives must defend free enterprise even when 
they are actually introducing state planning. A Labour 
Government must defend as true Socialism policies which 
have very little to do with it.” What preserves Labor 
as Britain’s second party is unwavering electoral loyalty 
from the bulk of the manual workers who are more 
committed to the Labor party than to any given set of 
policies. Dissident Labor groups of the 1930s, like the 
Macdonaldite National Labor party, the Maxton ILP, 
the Strachey-Bevan-Mosley New party, or the Cripps 
Socialist League, never succeeded in attracting more 
than a fraction of the traditional Labor support, no mat- 
ter how prominent their leaders or seemingly attractive 
their policies. 

Recently a Gallup poll added further evidence 
concerning the strength of traditional loyalties when it 
asked how voters would choose among a “Conservative, 
a Liberal-Labour coalition candidate, and a left-wing 
candidate.” More Labor supporters (39 per cent) said 
they would vote for the “left wing” than for Liberal-Labor 
(33 per cent), although Gallup polls have shown that 
Labor supporters overwhelmingly back the right wing 
of the party on various specific issues. Answers about 
behavior in hypothetical future situations are notoriously 
unreliable predictors of subsequent action, but these 
answers do indicate the reluctance of the party loyalists 
to vote even for an alliance with the middle-class liberals. 
These sentiments, combined with the numerical 
predominance of the working class in Britain, will 
prevent the Liberal party—or possibly even a Liberal 
coalition with Labor’s right wing—from becoming the 
second party. Consequently, the renewed current strength 
of the Liberals and the split within Labor means that the 
Tories may rule the country for a long time to come. 

The absence of a serious opposition is obviously a 
misfortune for British political life. At the moment it 
would seem as if England is in for at least another 
Conservative decade. Whether the Labor party can 
remake itself in this decade and become effective enough 
to take over as the dominant party for some time 
thereafter remains to be seen. But the hope for an 
effective British two-party system still remains with the 
Labor party rather than with a revived Liberal party. 
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An Open Letter to C. P. Snow 









‘New Responsibility’ 
tor Science 


VER SINCE THE development of 
F vvcica: weapons, the scientific 
community in the West has felt un- 
easy. Some scientists now feel a 
moral responsibility not only for the 
development but also for the pos- 
sible uses of these weapons. Sir C. P. 
Snow, one of the scientists’ leading 
spokesmen, has gone so far as to 
claim for the scientist a new form 
of responsibility, “one different in 
kind” from the political responsi- 
bility of the ordinary citizen. 

In a recent speech before the 
American Association for the Ad- 
vancement. of Science, Sir Charles 
implied that this difference “in kind” 
would involve advocating the cessa- 
tion of nuclear tests and the estab- 
lishment of restricted nuclear arma- 
ments. He based his reasoning 
throughout on the principle of “scien- 
tific inquiry” and concluded that the 
issues in disarmament and test bans 
are so clear that “a sane man does 
not hesitate.” But just how “scien- 
tific” was his inquiry, and how per- 
suasive is his conclusion? 

Sir Charles starts by stating, as an 
“engineering truth,” that within 6 
to 10 years nations other than those 
that possess them today will have fu- 
sion bombs. Immediately following 
this he asserts with “the certainty of 
statistical truth” that “some of them 
are going to blow up. Through ac- 
cident, or folly, or madness. . . . 
These two statements give the im- 
pression of being of the same kind 
—but they are not. The first assumes 
the scientific progress and _ techno- 
logical advancement of nations. This 
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By B. K. Harper 





The Damoclean sword of nuclear 
warfare has long troubled thought- 
ful people throughout the world. 
As one of the most eloquent spokes- 
men for scientists, C, P. Snow has 
asked that this group fulfill its “new 
responsibility” by ardently working 
for the elimination of nuclear weap- 
ons and weapons testing. Here B. K. 
Harper, a graduate student who fled 
from Czechoslovakia in 1948, ex- 
amines the “‘scientific’”’ reasoning on 
which this position is based and 
makes a plea for clarity in this area. 





is reasonable, although one could 
wish that Sir Charles had added as 
a necessary ingredient the will of 
the nations to produce these weapons. 
But of course this would have 
obviously spoiled the “scientific” 
presentation of his argument, for he 
would then have to take into ac- 
count the motivation of these na- 
tions, which may not be so easily 
measured in terms of “engineering 
truths.” 

Still, let us grant to Sir Charles 
that nations, merely by being capable 
of producing nuclear weapons, are 
recognized as having produced them, 
and that this is an “engineering 
truth.” Does it follow, “with the 
certainty of statistical truth,” that 
we will be blown up? What are the 
statistics? How does one statistically 
measure “folly and madness?” And 
how many accidents with atomic 
weapons have there been so far to 
justify this statistical prediction? 
Sir Charles is building here upon 
a precarious foundation, for his 
pessimistic view of human nature 





is a matter of opinion, not capable 
of being demonstrated “with the 
certainty of statistical truth.” 

The next step of Sir Charles’ 
reasoning “All this we 
[scientists] know. We know it in a 
more direct sense than any politician 


follows: 


it comes from our direct 
asserted his 


because 
experience.” Having 
faith in empiricism, Sir Charles then 
asks whether “we” scientists are 
going to chance the nuclear destruc- 
tion of the world. For scientists, he 
says, have a new “direct and _per- 
sonal responsibility,” with the power 
of “moral imperative,” and should 
become latter-day martyrs in the 
cause (“It is going to make them 
unpopular in their own nation-states. 
It may do worse than make them un- 
popular’). 

Sir Charles then produces some 
curious “scientific” reasoning in the 
form of an “either-or” proposition. 
The “or” proposition, which is “not 
a risk but a certainty,” is the result 
of the unusual empirical reasoning 
which concluded that with time more 
nations will have nuclear bombs and 
that some of them will blow up. The 
“either” proposition is presented as 
a criticism of United States policy 
on controls of nuclear tests and 
weapons. Sir Charles maintains that 
“the United States is not going to 
get the 99.9 per cent ‘security’ that 
it has been asking for. It is un- 
obtainable. . . .” He acknowledges 
that there are some risks attached 
to this “either” course which “] am 
not going to conceal from you,” but 
since this course is merely a “risk” 
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and the other a “certainty,” “‘a sane 
man does not hesitate.” 

The moot point here is: What does 
Sir Charles mean by “unobtainable?” 
He could have meant that it was 
scientifically impossible to achieve 
99.9 per cent security, but then he 
overlooked the possibility that this 
could be overcome by an increase 
in the number of observation posts 
stationed in the USSR and China. 
However, if by “unobtainable” he 
meant—as I think is implied in the 
context of the lecture—that the So- 
viets are immovable in their nego- 
tiating position, then there are some 
unexplained problems. 

First, what if the Russians raise 
their “ante”? Following Sir Charles’ 
reasoning, no matter how great the 
“risks” the West would run, no 
“sane man” would hesitate to take 
them until they reached the same 
“certainty” as the alternative. There- 
fore, for example, if Khrushchev 
would not allow any observation 
posts in Russia at all, the incursion 
of this risk would still be, according 
to this kind of logic, less dangerous 
than the “certainty” of destruction 
naturally following from the alterna- 
tive. 

Second, let us assume that Sir 
Charles is justified in contrasting the 
“certainty” of human “folly and 
madness” with the “risks” resulting 
from negotiations with the Com- 
munists. What Sir Charles has for- 
gotten is that “folly and madness” 
in human affairs is the result of ac- 
tions of men like Khrushchev on 
whose good will he will rely in 
preference to the “certainty” of his 
other proposition. If this is so, it 
is very hard to see how we can 
ascribe “certainty” to “folly and 
madness” while attributing mere 
“risk” to the very source of this 
“folly and madness.” 

Third, again allowing for Sir 
Charles’ ability to calculate his 
“certainty,” there is an equal pos- 
sibility of calculating the “risks.” 
In fact one would imagine that the 
latter calculation would be both 
more accurate and less difficult to 
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obtain, because we have a _ record 
of the Soviets’ fidelity to the 
treaties and agreements concluded 
by them. I dare say that no matter 
how pessimistic Sir Charles’ calcu- 
lations of human “folly and mad- 
ness” may be, they could hardly 
equal the perfidious record of the 
Soviets. Yet we are told that by 
putting our trust in their promises 
we would be incurring mere “risks.” 

The assumptions and implications 
of Sir Charles’ reasoning are based, 
on the one hand, upon what may be 
loosely called historical argument— 
the history of mankind is full of 
folly, madness and accident—and, on 
the other, upon the hope of coming 
to an agreement with the Commu- 
nists. He further assumes the second 
would prevent the consequences of 
the first, though he does not say 
how this would be possible nor why 
an agreement with the Soviets would 
prevent the proliferation of both the 
knowledge and will necessary for the 
manufacturing of atomic weapons. 
Sir Charles’ presentation of his 
opinions in scientific language was 
clearly not appropriate because it 
gave the impression, whether inten- 
tional or not, that his conclusions 
were based on scientific inquiry. 
They are not: They are based first 
on an unsupported appeal to history, 
and second on unsupported hope. 
Sir Charles may be right in his 
conclusions (and there is little doubt 
about the urgency of nuclear arms 
control), but I hope we can ad- 
vance more convincing arguments 
than the ex cathedra statements put 
forward by him. 

All this may seem very elementary, 
and | would tend to agree with that 
judgment were it not for the im- 
portance of the subject, the pres- 
tigious setting of the lecture, the 
eminence of the author and, as a 
consequence, the undoubted influence 
of Sir Charles’ conclusions both on 
the general public and the intel- 
ligentsia. Given the uncritical venera- 
tion of science and scientists on this 
continent and, as Sir Charles points 
out, their increasing importance to 


national interests (which, in political 
terms, means that they enjoy an ever- 
increasing importance in_ policy 
making decisions), pronouncements 
of so eminent a scientist on such 
matters ought not to go unexamined, 
especially if they are presented under 
the cloak of impartial scientific in- 
vestigation. 

For this reason, I have limited 
myself to Sir Charles’ reasoning, 
though there are many policy prob- 
lems that his propositions would 
raise—e.g., Would mere stoppage of 
tests prevent an atomic holocaust? 
What if the Russians sign an agree- 
ment and then go on testing and 
developing weapons anyway? How 
are the agreements to be enforced? 
And _ his claim of special responsi- 
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bility for the scientist would raise 
even more numerous questions. I 
hope that we all have trust in our 
scientists, but we should not con- 
fuse a model with an idol, nor should 
we let the scientists become priests. 
To this, the very tradition of truly 
scientific inquiry would be opposed 
and Sir Charles, doubtless, would be 


among the first to voice his protest. 
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Firecrackers Without Synthesis 


Vangel Griffin. 
By Herbert Lobsenz. 
Harper. 371 pp. $4.50. 


THIS NOVEL, winner of the 1961 
Harper Prize, is a rather wild affair, 
possibly not destined to leave an 
agreeable aftertaste on all kinds of 
palates. That three distinguished 
judges—Saul Bellow, John K. Hutch- 
ens and Jean Stafford—liked its 
savor is not to be questioned, for 
they awarded its author $10,000 
against what must have been a 
stifish horde of competitors. 

The book belongs to that special 
American variation on the novel of 
adolescence of which we have had 
a good many examples in the past 
few years, whether gray-flannel in 
texture or otherwise. I mean novels 
in which a protagonist is forced 
into contemplation and definition of 
himself, of life, and of the world 
not during his teens or college years 
but at 25 or 30 or even later. This 
tendency may reflect an increased 
complexity in our world, a need not 
for one self-definition but for several 
in a lifetime; or it may, more proba- 
bly, reflect the fact that in an affluent 
society, with jobs and cars and girls 
and deep freezes stretched seductive- 
ly just beyond Commencement exer- 
cises, young men are prone to put 
off consideration of such tedious 
matters until, often, it is too late to 
do anything about them. One won- 
ders whether, for instance, if Simon 
Dedalus had owned a Cadillac fran- 
chise, young Stephen would have 
burned with quite so clear and blue 
a flame. 

At any rate, the title-hero of Van- 
gel Griffin is a 29-year-old lawyer, 
married, a neutrally nice sort of guy 
who is smitten with a sudden and 
belated doubt that all this means 


very much—such a doubt indeed 
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that he resolves to allow himself one 
year for searching, and then to kill 
himself if life hasn’t accumulated 
some meaning. In a fast two pages 
we come this far with him, and on 
page 3 we are in Spain where, sans 
wife or other attachments, he has 
enrolled at the University. 

Thereafter, in a series of incidents 
with the approximate irregularly ex- 
plosive sequence of a lit package of 
firecrackers, we watch him involve 
himself sexually and _ emotionally 
with a discontented female offshoot 
of the Spanish upper class named 
Satry, and intellectually and emo- 
tionally with her bearded brother 
Alonso, who makes speeches on the 
streets toward a more perfect world, 
gives away pearls and money, reasons 
in the exact manner of a latter-day 
Don Quixote, and even has a fairly 
exact latter-day Sancho Panza to take 
care of him and to serve as the rock 
against which he strikes his wilder 
sparks. Surrounding the stages of 
Vangel’s involvement with these two 
is the political atmosphere that led 
to the recent and noted student riots 
in Madrid, with a number of minor 
characters to represent the shadings 
of that atmosphere. 

Vangel learns about women from 
Satry, and about his duty to mankind 
from Alonso, and is spared the pos- 
sible consequences of his involve- 
ment with so stormy a pair when 
Alonso beheads Satry with an an- 
cestral sword and gets his own brains 
blown out in the riots, though a 
symbolic fragment of them flies into 
Vangel’s open mouth. Thus cleansed 
and endowed with sufficient meaning- 
fulness to cancel his original dark 
design, Vangel sets off homeward, 
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apparently in order to teach his un. 
faithful wife Spanish-style love and 
to continue Alonso’s crusade for a 
perfect world of reasonable men. 

Such a semi-satirical summary of 
the book’s action works, of course, 
on the assumption that the book is 
trying to be realistic, and is there. 
fore a little unfair, for much of the 
time Vangel Griffin makes no pre: 
tense at realism. One keeps wishing 
as he reads, however, in the interests 
of homogeneity and force, that the 
book would make up its mind just 
which tone it is going to let win; it 
lacks Stephen Dedalus’ harmonitas 
almost entirely. There is a difference 
between moods that alternate with 
and relieve each other, and moods 
that war. The book carries, for in- 
stance, a good deal of inpointed 
irony, and often, when it gets into 
special danger of being over-serious, 
is likely to turn one of its firecrack- 
ers into a rocket of humorous ex- 
pressionistic fantasy, nearly always 
with bearded Alonso as the pas- 
senger. 

But I found this character perva- 
sively annoying in much the same 
way that I have always found Darl 
Bundren annoying in Faulkner’s As 
I Lay Dying. In each book, the au- 
thor had a load left over that he 
couldn’t fit into the action—some 
social polemics here, in Faulkner a 
lot of commentary and interpretation 
—and in each book, as a burro to 
carry that load, he fabricated a 
“crazy” character with _ special 
powers. The trouble in As | Lay 
Dying is that Darl Bundren is so 
perceptive that we can’t accept his 
insanity; the trouble here is that 
Alonso is so crazy that we can’t 
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accept his wisdom. Nor is this ir- 
relevant as a central criticism of the 
book, for Alonso’s wisdom is clearly 
supposed to be at least half of its 
message, the other half being sexual. 
He is also the only character with 
any real nobility or stature, for Van- 
gel, though focal, is a kind of sponge 
or tab’la rasa, and Satry (the best- 
drawn of all) wallows consciously in 
the opposite of the purity she be- 
lieves in. But can one take Alonso’s 
nobility seriously, as one badly needs 
to, if it is made loud fun of three 
pages later? “Unhinged,” I think, 
might be the best word to describe 
the relationship between this book’s 
humor, which is most often satirical, 
and its seriousness, which is most 
often polemical. 

Not that some of that humor is not 
beautifully funny, and some of that 
seriousness beautifully perceptive. 
Taken separately as Quixotesque 
episodes, a number of the incidents 
involving Alonso—his attempt to in- 
terrupt the Cardinal’s Christmas ser- 
mon, his paranoid assault on a Teu- 
tonic art-historian in the Prado, and 
others—constitute some of the stout- 
est belly-humor I’ve run against in 
a long while. Taken separately as 
descriptions and insights and charac- 
terizations, many of Lobsenz’s seri- 
ous passages are superb. He can 
draw a face like a painter, can give 
the whole feel of a person sometimes 
with a short vivid paragraph and a 
line or so of dialogue, and can pre- 
sent sharp unsentimental vignettes of 
metropolitan Spanish life that utterly 
shame the slick and covertly roman- 
tic observations about that country, 
by outsiders, that usually pass for 
profound. 

Taken, even, all in all, the book 
contains such a cargo of these bril- 
liances as to make clear why it won 
a great prize, and one closes it with 
the certainty that he has dwelt for 
a time with a first-rate talent. One 
wonders, though, how much more 
real power the brilliances might 
have attained if they had had a 
better synthesis, been welded to- 
gether into a better whole. 
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The ‘Human Factor’ 


Human Values Where People Work. 
By Thomas G. Spates. 
Harper. 246 pp. $4.50. 


SEVERAL YEARS AGO the Ford 
Motor Company decided to invest 
half a million dollars in research in- 
to human relations. Explaining the 
move, Henry Ford II said the com- 
pany had gone as far as possible in 
increasing production by mechan- 
izing its plant and facilities—the next 
step would have to be the raising 
of “human achievement.” This state- 
ment does more than William Whyte 
Jr.’s excessively ideological analysis 
in The Organization Man to explain 
the current addiction of American 
corporations to a myriad of “up- 
grading” activities—from “consulta- 
tive supervision” on the assembly 
line and at the filing cabinet, to 
role-playing seminars for aspiring 
executives. Since productive efficiency 
is still assumed to be the unquestion- 
able goal of private enterprise, there 
is only one thing to do after it has 
been raised to maximum pitch 
through technology: increase it still 
further by working on the “human 
factor.” 

Thomas Spates, formerly vice pres- 
ident of General Foods, and currently 
professor emeritus of this sort of 
thing at Yale, has written a brief 
but authoritative survey of the “pro- 
fession” of personnel administration. 
As one of the deans of the profession 
in the United States, Spates provides 
in his book the most articulate and 
definitive rationale available of this 
extraordinary aspect of contempo- 
rary American organizational life. 

He traces the history of personnel 
administration from the early pio- 
neers, who turn out to be mostly 
enlightened corporation executives 
who “demonstrated that it was 
profitable as well as proper to treat 
employees as human beings,” through 
the Depression period of Govern- 
ment and trade union pressure, to 
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the current programs of corporate 
leadership development. Although he 
repeatedly refers to the deep spiritual 
conviction (he italicizes it for absurd 
emphasis) which inspired the im- 
provements in working conditions, 
even Spates is forced to admit that 
“by far the most powerfully per- 
suasive and pervasive influence in 
getting the enhancement of 
human values at the places where 
people work, has been economic 
pressure resulting from the natural 
play of economic forces, the com- 
pulsion of legislation, and the bar- 
gaining of organized labor.” 

After summarizing the historical 
development of the movement, Spates 
ranges widely over current problems 
in the field, covering general ques- 
tions such as the relationship of 
morale to productivity, as well as par- 
ticular issues such as the implications 
of the steel strikes. The payoff of 
these analyses is to show that “. . . 
American workers prefer good per- 
sonnel administration to unionism.” 

The theme of Spates’ book is prog- 
ress: A central chapter called “The 
Big Change” lauds the benign trans- 
formation which has overtaken the 
world of work since 1913. On these 
grounds, he attacks recent criticism 
of the suffocating hug of the large 
corporation as “analogous to de- 
ploring the spread of the principles 
of democracy and of the Judeo- 
Christian religion.” Personnel ad- 
ministration is “one of the finest and 
most comprehensive of all the arts” 
its task, “to solve problems of hu- 
man existence.” 

I have quoted Spates’ own words 
extensively because his pretentious 
arrogance is more than a stylistic 
infelicity. It is an acute symptom of 
the peculiar hodge-podge of spiritual 
paternalism and subtle profiteering 
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inherent in this whole movement. By 
reducing all industrial friction to per- 
sonal psychological problems of 
faulty communication or 
scious feeling, personnel administra- 
tion slickly ignores the substantive 


uncon- 


differences of interest and ideology 
that underlie industrial 
Similarly, it glosses over the gen- 


conflict. 


uine qualitative differences between 
jobs. Many jobs are dirty, degrading 
and physically exhausting; others 
serve no useful social purpose; and 
some are corrupted by faults that 
could be corrected in the social and 
economic structure of American in- 
Spates does not mention the 
most promising approaches to these 
problems, such as the idea of job en- 
largement—reversing the division of 
labor by building one complex, chal- 
lenging job out of several routine 


dustry. 


ones, or the experiments of several 
European countries with genuine 
worker participation in business man- 
agement. 

Even more surprising, he shows no 
awareness of the devastating research 
results of Dr. Frederick Herzberg, 
who has recently surveyed the entire 
literature on how people feel about 
their work, as well as conducted his 
own investigations of job motivation 
and satisfaction. 
cluded that the basic assumption of 
conventional personnel work—that 
the key to high motivation lies in 
eliminating the causes of discontent 
Satisfaction or dis- 


Herzberg con- 


—is fallacious. 
satisfaction, his study revealed, fol- 
low from different stimuli. This 
means that excellent work does not 
follow from improved supervision, 
administration, working conditions, 
etc. These are simply factors of 
hygiene—safeguards against severe 
dissatisfaction resulting in withdraw- 
To elicit 
excellence beyond the merely ade- 


al or profound hostility. 


quate, however, Herzberg found that 
the work, regardless of its conditions, 
must contain certain objective ele- 
ments that make it worthwhile and 
humanly satisfying in itself. Social 
science thus confirms intuition in 


affirming the simple fact that differ- 
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ent kinds of work can be evaluated 
objectively quite apart from the 
workers “adjustment” to its condi- 
tions. “Great is work,” says the Tal- 
mud, “for it honors the workman.” 

The “human relations approach” 
will fulfill Spates’ extravagant en- 
comium only when it stops offering 





to show “how to combine high 
morale with maximum efficiency,” 
and turns to basic questions of ‘how 
the world of work, which is with 
startling suddenness coming under 
our control for the first time, can be 
shaped and directed to meet the 
needs of individual human beings, 





Leprosy in the Soul 


A Burnt-Out Case. 
By Graham Greene. 
Viking. 320 pp. $3.95. 


QUERRY, THE HERO of Graham 
Greene’s new novel, is a successful 
man of the world who, having found 
success meaningless and himself in- 
capable of love, buries himself in 
a leprosery in the heart of the Congo. 
But the world persues him even 
there. 

A “burnt-out case” is a leper who 
is cured of his disease only after it 
has eaten away everything that can 
be eaten away. Querry is not a leper, 
but he is a spiritually burnt-out case. 
The disease from which he has suf- 
fered is worldliness. What remains 
to him is described as an aridity that 
may or may not be a plateau on the 
long climb to faith. In the end, when 
Querry dies, he says, “This is absurd 
or else. . . .” He never finishes the 
sentence and it is up to the reader 
to finish it for him. 

Graham Greene has never stated 
his thesis more clearly nor made it 
easier for the reader to interpret it 
than he does here. Life is absurd 
without God. But God is hard to 
find, unless you have already found 
Him. Contrast Querry with the priest 
in Greene’s earlier novel, The Power 
and the Glory: The Mexican priest 
is a miserable wretch to whom faith 
gives a final distinction; Querry is 
a distinguished man to whom the 
lack of faith brings wretchedness. 
Perhaps the reason this new novel 
seems to me to be Greene’s most 
sympathetic is that it is easier for 
me and, probably, for most people, 
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to identify themselves with a man 
like Querry. His condition comes 
closer to home. 

What Greene has to say cannot be 
separated from the way he says it. 
If this novel seems to me to be his 
best, it must be that his deep con- 
cern for the salvation of the soul 
has become more readily compre: 
hensible. Perhaps Greene has not 
changed as a moralist but has simply 
reached the peak of his power as an 
artist. In this novel everything is 
channeled The fa- 
miliar ingredients are all here—the 
disgust of The Heart of the Matter, 
the romanticized suffering of The 
End of the Affair—but the flaws 


are missing. Gone is the anger that 


into character. 


marred that almost successful novel, 
The Quiet American, and_ broke 
through to spoil the fun in Our Man 
in Havana. Perhaps it is impertinent 
to suggest that Greene is mellowing. 
Probably it is altogether impertinent 
to inquire how or why Greene has 
managed to write a book that in the 
end turns out to be a spiritual comedy 
that I can compare with nothing but 
the best of E. M. Forster. 

No, Greene has not changed his 
tune; but, like a great singer in his 
prime, he has sweetened and deep- 
ened his tone. Even to someone who 
knows little or nothing of the nature 
of faith and the religious life, this 
novel brings deep pleasure, for there 
is no reason why he cannot acknowl- 
edge the existence of faith and be 
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moved by the lives of people who 
struggle to achieve it. 

The story is neither as grim nor 
as portentous as it sounds. In fact, 
Greene has excelled himself in blend- 
ing his gift for ironic humor with 
his gift for portraying Catholic 
character, so that the result, while 
it never violates the perfect serious- 
ness of his intentions, is comedy in 
the true sense of the word. Greene 
makes his points and dramatizes his 
paradoxes by the juxtaposition of 
fully realized characters. There is 
Rycker, Querry’s nemesis, the man 
of religious pretensions who is ridicu- 
lous, pathetic, maddening and touch- 
ing. There is Madame Rycker, an 
oddly appealing fool of a girl who, 
as she wreaks havoc in an attempt 
to free herself from an unbearable 
“Christian marriage,” serves as 
Querry’s unconscious catalyst. There 
is Father Thomas, hungry for spirit- 
uality, who cannot see it where it 
really exists. There is Doctor Colin, 
a true hero who disbelieves in the 
heroic, who refuses to believe in 
God but insists on believing in life. 
And, ever present, there are the 
mutilated lepers who go on living 
with the persistence of life itself. 

Querry, the negative but strangely 
compelling hero, is not a_ tragic 
figure, nor is his violent end tragic. 
He is a burnt-out case and as such 
is a symbol of man himself. He has 
gone as far as he can go without God. 
The tragedy is one of condition. Be- 
fore his end, we come to believe that 
his cure was in sight. From Dr. 
Colin’s point of view, this cure was 
a conviction that life itself, however 
reduced, however mutilated, is worth 
preserving. For him, that was enough 
—but not for Querry. When he dies, 
it is, perhaps, a matter for argument 
whether or not he grasped that some- 
thing more he would have required. 
Did the world, in the end, finally pull 
him down? Or did he escape it? 

A Burnt-Out Case is Graham 
Greene’s simplest novel and probably 
his most profound: Only a major 
artist at the height of his power 
could achieve such perfect simplicity. 
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The Untried Case. 
By Herbert B. Ehrmann. 
Vanguard. 268 pp. $3.95. 


Untit NovEMBER 1925, it was im- 
possible for any dispassionate de- 
fender of Sacco and Vanzetti to say 
more in their defense than that the 
case against them was far from con- 
clusive and that their trial and the 
events that followed it had shown the 
overzealousness of the prosecution 
and the presiding judge more clearly 
than it had demonstrated the guilt 
of the defendants. 

This, of course, should have been 
enough. But the trouble was that 
the arguments of the defense left 
unanswered a question that, prop- 
erly, should never have been asked: 
If they didn’t do it, who did? 

Then, on November 18, 1925, four 
years after the shoemaker and the 
peddler had been convicted of the 
payroll robbery and murders at South 
Braintree, Sacco received a note from 
Celestino F. Madeiros, a fellow pris- 
oner at the Dedham jail. The note 
read: “J hereby confess to being in 
the South Braintree shoe company 
crime and Sacco and Vanzetti was 
not in said crime.” 

By itself, the note meant little. It 
had been written by a confessed bank 
robber and murderer whose veracity 
was open to serious question. But it 
touched off an investigation that at 
last supplied an answer to the ques- 
tion that should have been irrelevant. 
And it served to provide history’s 
strongest argument for believing that 
American justice had executed two 
innocent men. 

The investigation was conducted 
by Herbert B. Ehrmann, then a 
young lawyer working with the de- 
fense. The Untried Case is the story 
of his findings. First published in 
1933, it now appears in a new edition 
with a foreword by the late Joseph 
N. Welch and an introduction by 
Edmund M. Morgan, himself co- 


Saddest Part 
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author of one of the finest and most 
complete volumes on the case, The 
Legacy of Sacco and Vanzetti. 

Ehrmann’s story begins with the 
note received by Sacco and takes us 
with him on a trail that leads to 
Providence and New Bedford as he 
gathers evidence that slowly begins 
to shore up what at first looked like 
a flimsy deathhouse confession. 

Madeiros had refused to name his 
accomplices in the payroll crime, 
but he had mentioned that it was a 
Providence gang that had previously 
been involved in freight car robber- 
ies. From the police in Providence, 
Ehrmann found that there had in- 
deed been such a gang, the Morellis. 
From the lawyer who defended them, 
Ehrmann learned that they had been 
familiar with the operations of the 
South Braintree companies, 
having employed spotters who would 
have had ample opportunity to ob- 
serve the manner in which the payroll 
was handled. And, in New Bedford, 
Ehrmann discovered that the police 
there had reason to suspect one of 
the Morelli brothers, but had dropped 
their concern when Sacco and Van- 
zetti were accused of the crime. 

A few days before the robbery, a 
New Bedford policeman had seen 
Mike Morelli driving a new Buick 
automobile that, he later realized, fit 
the description of the murder car. 
On the day the crime was committed, 
Morelli was seen in the car again, at 
an hour that would have given him 
time to return from South Braintree. 
Then, a few days later, the same 
license plates were seen on another 
car being driven by Morelli. The 
Buick had suddenly disappeared at 
the very time that whoever had com- 
mitted the South Braintree crime was 
known to have abandoned a car of 
the same make. 


shoe 
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Could it have been coincidence? 
It’s possible, of course. And to that 
degree, Ehrmann’s case remains un- 
tried in a sense he didn’t mean; it 
remains untested by courtroom pro- 
cedures. 

But whether or not the Morellis 
could have been convicted in a court 
of law is really beside the point. The 
true significance of the case Ehrmann 
builds against them lies in the fact 
that it serves to substantiate the Ma- 


deiros confession so strongly that it 
seems monstrous for a judge to have 
said, as Webster Thayer did: “This 
Court, if his natural feelings of hu- 
manity were stretched to the limit, 
cannot find as a fact that Madeiros 
told the truth.” With those words, 
Thayer denied the motion for a new 
trial. 

And therein lies the saddest, most 
incredible part of the story. Even 
after the defense had supplied an 





answer to the question of who had 
committed the crime, a judge—and 
later a Governor and three members 
of a select committee—refused to 
listen. 

Now, 40 years after the payroll 
murders were committed, interest in 
the case has been revived. It’s good 
to have Ehrmann’s book available 
again, because it forms an indispen. 
sable part of the literature of Sacco 
and Vanzetti. 
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Sermons and Soda-Water. 
By John O'Hara. 
Random House. 328 pp. $5.95. 


“J WANT TO get it all down on 
paper while I can,” says John O’Hara 
in his introduction to these three 
novellas. Now that is necessarily an 
ideal rather than a genuine literary 
program, but O’Hara is certainly 
making a manly and masterful effort 
in his chosen direction. Sermons 
and Soda-Water is his 17th book in 
about three decades. Whatever else 
one thinks of him, it must be recog- 
nized that O’Hara is one of the most 
serious and devotedly ambitious, 
productive craftsmen in the country 
today. At times he strikes one almost 
as a man possessed. With a mission, 
that is, to tell or evoke the truth 
about it all. 

What he has gotten down on paper 
here, in these three long stories, is 
a passel of evocative truth mostly 
about New York in the ’30s. The 
second story, however, is more Gibbs- 
ville than otherwise, and is probably 
the best of three. It is called “Imagine 
Kissing Pete” and appeared last fall 
in The New Yorker, thus marking 
the end of an ll-year mad _ that 
started with a despicable louse-up 
review by Brendan Gill of O’Hara’s 
A Rage to Live in 1949. This story 
covers about 30 years of misery of 
two mismated Gibbsvillians—a dis- 


respected young man, and one of the 
beauties of the crowd who marries 
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him to spite both herself and a dash- 
ing New Yorker with inadequately 
Pete, 
none of the girls could imagine kiss- 


honorable intentions. whom 
ing before his marriage, turns sexual- 
ly wild soon after his honeymoon 
and more than imagines kissing a 
number of the girls. This is a story 
of triumph over adversity, but Pete’s 
activities in this direction are not 
the special triumph of the story. 
That triumph is simply the sur- 
vival of the misbegotten marriage— 
through much downward social mo- 
bility and considerable accompany- 
ing infidelity. Finally the war saves 
the situation (as it saved many situa- 
tions) and there is a happy ending 
—one which I found very affecting, 
but each reader I suppose will have 
to decide for himself between its 
sentimentality and its esthetic truth. 

Along the way we are given a 
description of what O’Hara himself 
was doing the night of the country 
club dance at which Julian English 
threw a drink in Harry Reilly’s face 
and thus set in motion the course of 
events leading to his suicide in Ap- 
pointment in Samarra. (Almost all 
of O’Hara’s books since 1949 contain 
some reference to Julian or his wife, 
Caroline. In a way, “Imagine Kissing 
Pete” is the Julian English counter- 
point story: Pete McCrea had more 


reason over the years to kill himself 
than Julian did, but he lived on 
through the sewer of the Depression 
and other disorganization, and he 
and his wife sort of won out. It’s an 
affirmative story.) 

All three novellas are first-person 
narratives told by James Malloy, who 
is O’Hara himself throughout his 
writing; but “Imagine Kissing Pete” 
is the only one of the three that is 
at all fictionalized, that is, contains 
scenes in which Malloy is not present. 
The other two—“The Girl on the 
Baggage Truck” and “We’re Friends 
Again”—are virtually straight auto- 
biography, including more Author 
Self-Consciousness than anything else 
of O’Hara’s. James Malloy as charac- 
ter and narrator first appeared in 
O’Hara’s famous early story, “The 
Doctor’s Son.” There are later a 
number of short stories featuring 
Malloy, and he appears briefly in 
several novels (including Butterfield 
8: O’Hara covered the news story 
on which the Gloria Wandrous tale 
was based, so Malloy appears as a 
reporter at the end of the novel). 
Before Sermons and Soda-Water, the 
only other long Malloy story was 
Hope of Heaven, O’Hara’s Holly- 
wood novel, published in 1938. This 
book was not well received, and 
O’Hara seems to have been quite 
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hurt by its reception: He did not 
publish another novel until 11 years 
later. I think he is generally quite 
sensitive to criticism, and apparently 
a bit more so about a book in which 
he felt he was revealing himself. 

In the present novellas (especially 
the first and third ones) he has re- 
turned to the autobiographical for- 
mat of “The Doctor’s Son” and Hope 
of Heaven—with a vengeance. These 
two stories—which are connected by 
several characters other than Malloy 
—are substantially memoirs. Even 
in “Imagine Kissing Pete” we learn 
(again) that O’Hara was “the only 
boy in our crowd who was not away 
at college” (page 9) ; that he was not 
able to live on his early magazine 
writing “without a steady job” (page 
17); that his forced retirement from 
night life “was not nearly so dif- 
ficult as I had always anticipated it 
would be” (page 71); etc. This re- 
flective, personal tone results in a 
certain amount of fatuity, but I for 
one forgive it all for the deep sin- 
cerity of the underlying impulse: a 
very talented. man trying to encom- 
pass all his experience that he finds 
significant. 

As in all of O’Hara, it is the 
portraits of women and the more or 
less feminine sense of social connec- 
tions that, despite some pretty ob- 
vious failings and a certain aimless 
lack of intensity, induces one to feel 
the presence of a big talent and sig- 
nificant voice. “The Girl on_ the 
Baggage Truck” concerns an aging 
movie queen for whom Malloy serves 
as a press agent in and around New 
York. (He did an excellent short 
story on this theme many years 
ago.) We meet her first as a nervous, 
tough-talking broad who is losing 
her hold on stardom and _ fairly 
anxious as well about her boy-friend 
—and this, that and the other. In the 
end, after a disfiguring accident, she 
comes through as a woman of charac- 
ter. All believable. 

There is also in this story the be- 
ginning of the portrait of Polly Wil- 
liamson, a Boston type of lady of 
stature, who appears again and more 
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fully in “We’re Friends Again.” This 
third story also contains a very nice 
sketch of Malloy’s girl friend in a 
“synthetic” New York affair, a minor 
Broadway actress built like a subway 
kiosk, and indeed almost as superb 
as the movie queen. And also in the 
third story there is a portrait of the 
woman who is the key, Nancy, the 
so beautiful woman who would 
“much rather be admired for her 
brains.” In search of this admiration, 
the beautiful Nancy domineers in- 
tellectually and even manages to kill 
one husband and shape almost en- 
tirely the second shapeless one. 

This last is Charley Ellis, the 
narrator’s upper-class friend, a drink- 
ing companion who went into his 
father’s Wall Street firm although 
he wanted to write; for Malloy “he 
provided anecdotes about the rich 
. . . the kind of information I liked 
to hear.” (There is so much Author’s 
Self-Consciousness in these stories 
that we are even given a character 
sketch of the author’s source of in- 
formation.) But Charley Ellis is a 
well-drawn, affecting character in 
“We're Friends Again.” 

Once again I got something from 
this outsider-Irishman’s feeling about 
what it means to be rich (O’Hara is 
rich now, incidentally, but that isn’t 
the feeling he is writing about). I 
much prefer his guesses to Fitz- 
gerald’s. But also I must confess 
that his picture of Junior William- 
son, who appears as a really wealthy 
kind of Rockefeller, doesn’t amount 
to much—except a paragraph or two 
intimating why or how women are 
impelled to help him get the pleasure 
he demands. And that’s O’Hara, I 
think: He really knew Ellis, but he 
had only met Williamson. 

There is a curious thing about 
these stories: I was struck by men 
weeping. Pete McCrea cries because 
his wife appreciated a gift, and that 
is the turning point of his marriage 
in “Imagine Kissing Pete.” Malloy 
is also weeping as part of the happy 
ending of that story. “We’re Friends 
Again” gets moving when Charley 
Ellis produces tears of grief for his 
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dead wife. And when Ellis, success- 
fully married, tells Malloy in that 
story that he, Malloy, is “the lone- 
somest son of a bitch I know”—his 
actress had just walked out on their 


synthetic love affair—there are im- 
mediate inexplicable tears. 

“A writer belongs to his time, and 
mine is past,” says O’Hara. “In the 
days or years that remain to me, I 


shall entertain myself in contempla. 
tion of my time and be fascinated by 
the way things tie up, one with 
another.” 

Fascinates me, too. 





Power 


From Lenin to Khrushchev. 
By Hugh Seton-Watson. 
Praeger. 432 pp. $6.00. 

Hucu Seton-Watson, Professor 
of Russian History at the University 
of London, has brought his schol- 
arly and useful study of the world 
Communist movement up to date in 
a new volume entitled From Lenin to 
Khrushchev: The History of World 
Communism, Like its predecessor, 
this volume eschews analysis of Com- 
munist philosophy or psychology, 
focusing instead on comparisons be- 
tween the varying social and politi- 
cal situations in which Communists 
made successful or unsuccessful at- 
tempts to seize power. And while 
he devotes considerable space to 
Communists in office, Seton-Watson 
is primarily interested in the varied 
aspects of the Communist quest for 
power. Thus he emphasizes the re- 
lationship of Communist movements 
to social classes and to the balance 
of political power within a given 
country. 

The evolution of the Soviet sys- 
tem, in particular, had so significant 
an effect on the course of Commu- 
nist movements outside Russia that 
Seton-Watson spends a good part of 
his study detailing the main features 
of Soviet social and political devel- 
opment. His summary of the Rus- 
sian Revolution, the fighting within 
the Bolshevik party, the five-year 
plans and the purge of the 1930s 
is followed by a comparison of the 
“Stalinized” East European countries 
with the Soviet Union. 

In the preface Seton-Watson de- 
fends his re-use of what reviewers 
criticized as “unoriginal” suggestions 
regarding future Western policy. 
Arguing that there is no “new solu- 


and the Communists 


The Soviet System of Government. 
By John Hazard. 
Chicago. 272 pp. $4.00. 


tion” to world problems, he urges 
again that the West can only “be 
patient and strong,” handle its own 
social and national problems on their 
merits, watch for every opportunity 
of influencing the Communist re- 
gimes in the direction of freedom, 
deal fairly with the uncommitted 
nations, and keep an open mind. 

His suggestions remain inadequate. 
Influencing the Communist regimes, 
particularly the Soviet Union, in the 
direction of Western freedom is by 
now a sad shibboleth. John N. Haz- 
ard, Professor of Public Law at Co- 
lumbia University, in his recently 
revised The Soviet System of Gov- 
ernment, describes the _ startling 
changes that have taken place in the 
Soviet Union since 1957—innova- 
tions in the very name of greater 
“freedom.” 
Stalin’s sytem of centralized direc- 


Industry, removed from 


tion, was placed under regional eco- 
nomic councils. The machine tractor 
stations no longer control agricul- 
ture. Marshal Georgi Zhukov no 
longer rules the defense ministry. In 
the factories the trade union shop 
committees and the Communist par- 
ty’s factory organization subjected 
the often officious factory manager 
to new controls. Law codes were 
revised—as Stalin had so often prom- 
ised. The Soviet system, Hazard ob- 
serves, embodies some of the most 
publicized forms of democracy. These 
principles, however, are effectively 
counterweighted at what he calls 
“peril points” to prevent their use 
to unseat the inner circle of the 
Communist party. 
which minorities may express their 


The manner in 


Reviewed by Beatrice Lauter 
Critic and student of 
American and Russian history 


views, organize support within Party 
meetings, and select delegates to the 
highest Party echelons assures con- 
tinuation of the basic system. The 
security police operates as another 
force against change. Even the 
judiciary is subjected to the control 
of the highest policy organ in the 
state apparatus—the Supreme Soviet. 
Hazard sees little real chance for a 
fundamental change in the Soviet 
system. 

Moreover, as he shows. Commu- 
nist domestic propaganda has been 
remarkably successful. The majority 
of Soviet citizens accept as logical 
many controls: Students graduating 
from professional schools in_ the 
Soviet Union have been amazed to 
learn that graduates of an American 
law school do not have assigned em- 
ployers to whom to report. Inter- 
views conducted by Harvard Uni- 
versity teams revealed that refugees 
from Stalin’s Russia reject Western 
economy and prefer state ownership 
of the means of production: They 
dislike searching for a job under the 
free enterprise system, and fled from 
the restraints on their personal—not 
on their economic—freedom. And 
under Khrushchev pressures of a to- 
talitarian society do not bear so 
heavily or so often on the Soviet 
citizen. Forces for change there are: 
but it is unlikely that even the in- 
tellectuals (Marxist-trained) desire 
popular participation in policy mak- 
ing. Unfortunately, there is no seeth- 
ing mass in the Soviet Union longing 
for a freedom that entails a free- 
enterprise system and multi-party 
government, 
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SHIPLEY 


The Octoroon; or, Life in Louisiana. 
By Dion Boucicault. Directed by Stuart 
Vaughan. Presented by T. Edward Ham- 
bleton and Theatre Incorporated. At the 
Phoenix Theatre. 


HE Civit War is being memori- 
ee in many works in this cen- 
tennial year. Some of the problems 
it left—especially integration—press 
upon us still. In the years of tension 
before the open conflict flamed, sev- 
eral plays on the plight of the Negro 
were vividly controversial. The most 
famous of these was Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, the first version of which was 
performed in 1852; but in 1859 The 
Octoroon won an almost equal 
amount of praise and abuse. The 
New York Tribune hailed the play, 
roaring out against a civilization that 
kept lovers apart because one was 
an octoroon (“out of eight parts of 
her nature one was derived from 
African blood’); while the New 
York Herald protested that such sub- 
jects were inflammatory and should 
be avoided on the stage. The author 
withdrew as stage manager early in 
the New York run, saying that his 
life was in danger if he continued. 

Boucicault was a master of melo- 
drama. His story is full of dramatic 
incident and spectacular effect. The 
Peyton plantation is about to be 
auctioned because its former man- 
ager, the Yankee McCloskey, has 
killed the slave boy who carries a 
check to save the estate. McCloskey 
lusts after Zoe, the beautiful octo- 
roon whom George Peyton loves. 
George wants to take her to Paris 
as his bride, but she rejects him be- 
cause her one drop of colored blood 
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On STAGE 


“creates a chasm between us as wide 
as your love and as deep as my 
despair.” 

McCloskey buys Zoe for $25,000 
and to escape the Yankee’s loathed 
embrace, she takes poison. Then 
a photographic plate reveals Mc- 
Closkey is the slave boy’s murderer. 
The villain escapes by setting a 
cotton boat on fire and jumping into 
the water; but the Indian Wah-No- 
Tee tracks him through the swamp 
and in a desperate duel overcomes 
him. 

Such an olden melodrama presents 
problems to a producer today. In 
1929 and 1932 it was vividly and 
successfully revived, but a genera- 
tion of film has since unrolled. We 
have grown too blase for the old 
stage villain; we have seen spectacu- 
lar effects that dim those that startled 
the playgoers of a hundred years 
ago. Phoenix Director Vaughan has 
minimized the spectacle (the camera 
trick, the flaming boat, here rather 
crudely done, and the eerie man- 
hunt through the swamp, which 
O’Neill found so fertile in The Em- 
peror Jones) though the wrestling 
match between Wah-No-Tee and Mc- 
Closkey rolls all across the stage to 
its grim scalping climax. 

But there are greater problems the 
director did not solve. Even more 
explosive today than the question of 
integration is that of miscegenation, 
and the theme of mixed marriage 
certainly can be presented in serious 
drama. Making the decision to pre- 
sent The Octoroon “straight,” how- 
ever, the Phoenix had then to note 
that patterns in melodrama change, 
and that one generation’s deep con- 


By Joseph T. Shipley 


The Problems 
Of Melodrama 


cern may be a later generation’s 
amused laughter. McCloskey is too 
leering and too swaggering a villain 
for our serious acceptance, and at 
moments the genial overseer, Scud- 
der, is too piously pure. A few of 
the speeches, also, are over-ripe, too 
obviously striking an attitude of 
womanly virtue or manly defiance. 
Judicious altering of a few crucial 
speeches and a toning down of some 
performances might have averted the 
titters and the inappropriate ap- 
plause and hissing that occasionally 
broke the mood of the evening. The 
Octoroon, said the New York Times 
in 1929, was “a piece packed with 
dynamite when it was first produced 

. . and still tingling with perfectly 
sound theatrical thrills.” It is un- 
fortunate that a little re-toning did 
not preserve these for the theater 
audience of 1961. 

The permanent Phoenix company 
is good enough to make us hope for 
better things. Juliet Randall is ap- 
pealingly tender as Zoe. Gerry Jedd 
is archly delightful as the wealthy 
neighbor girl, Dora Sunnyside, who 
loves George and will ultimately 
marry him. John Heffernan as Mc- 
Closkey and Franklin Cover as Scud- 
der are good performers, though their 
acting should have been tempered to 
a quieter earnestness. Ray Reinhardt 
is impressive as the Indian, especial- 
ly in his ritual chants. The members 
of the company here in smaller roles 
are also sound performers: Bette 
Henritze as the old widow Peyton 
whose lifelong home is being sold; 
Jared Reed—who with Lee Hoiby 
contributed the music and choral 
effects—as the unwilling but duty- 
bound auctioneer. 

The Octoroon still has power, both 
in its drama and in its theme. It 
is well worth seeing; perhaps after 
the opening night reaction, the di- 
rector may remove the old-fashioned 
melodrama effects and give the play 
the realistic drive and power it so 
badly needs. It might even be easier, 
though a uncouth 
palates, to exaggerate it a bit more 
and play it wholly for laughs. 
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LABOR 


We cannot handle a difficulty unless we know 
the cause. Paul R. Hays and his 400,000 mem- 
bers of the Liberal party in New York State 
will not prevent compulsory arbitration by pur- 
suing the diagnosis he presents in “Labor’s 
Power and Responsibility” (NL, January 23). 

Hays confuses action and reaction, the mov- 
ing force with the opposing force. Labor bosses 
are putting labor in a strait jacket by de- 
stroying collective bargaining. True collective 
bargaining means negotiation for the share of 
an existing distributable surplus. This manage- 
ment wants in good faith. However, labor bosses 
want not only the milk but the cow and if 
possible the whole farm, all at the expense of 
the public. 

Yes, Hays is right only in his final warning 
regarding the end of pluralism, but he is right 
for the wrong reasons. The labor bosses will 
not be the directed; they will be the govern- 
ment bosses and will do the directing, while 
laboring people will be the directed. 
Pittsburgh ARTHUR SHARRON 
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issued on May 1, 1941. 


You save more than money. You make sure of 
enjoying the things you’re saving for. Every U. S. 
Savings Bond helps your Government keep the Peace. 


You save more than money 


with U.S. Savings Bonds 
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The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It ts donated ~- 4 
by the People’s Educational Camp Society, Inc., in cooperation with the ae 


Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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